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A witty lady not many months ago said to Dean Mil- 
man: “ When I hear of all the foolish things done by our 
Bishops, I hardly feel that I can call myself a member of 
the Episcopal Church of England. But of the Decanal 
Church, represented by you and Dean Stanley, I am a 
sincere disciple!” The venerable old gentleman laughed 
heartily at the nice distinction ; and probably most of our 
readers will agree with the lady in question, that a Church 
whose representatives should be the authors of “Latin 
Christianity” and the “Life of Arnold,” backed by the 
Deans of Bristol and of Canterbury, would be a fold of no 
very difficult or narrow entrance. 

That mysterious charge of the parochial clergy called 
the “Cure of Souls” is, we believe, not incumbent upon 
Deans and cathedral dignitaries. They are, theoretically, 
the proper guardians of Learning in the Church of En- 
gland. But it is not often that theory and practice meet 
so accurately as they did in the late Dean of St. Paul's; a 
man the depth of whose erudition was that of an age of 
earlier and more laborious scholarship than ours, even 
while his width of philosophic comprehension might seem 
to forestall the toleration of centuries yet to come. Per- 
haps a Church must have passed its zenith before one 
of its ministers, wise and great as Milman, looks back, as 
he has done in these Annals, on the fires of martyrdom 
out of which (like Polycarp’s dove) it rose, with the same 
calm and even-handed criticism wherewith elsewhere he 
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records the debates of Gnostics and Montanists extinct 
fifteen hundred years ago. Yet, on the other hand, none can 
esteem a Church to be yet sinking beneath the horizon 
of contemporary intelligence which can count among its 
dignitaries, and, what is far more important, count as 
honestly among its dignitaries, such a man as the late Dean 
of St. Paul’s. 

The work with which we intend to concern ourselves in 
this paper, is the last bequest which Dean Milman has 
added to his great legacy of Histories,—his “ Annals of St. 
Paul's.” Whether stimulated or not, we cannot tell, by the 
delightful book of his friend and fellow-Dean of West- 
minster, the thought of writing the story of his own Cathe- 
dral assuredly came to him very happily for the world. A 
more charming monograph could hardly be conceived ; and 
he who has read it will not often look on that stately dome 
and glittering cross, rising over the smoke of London, with- 
out rejoicing in the store of recollections with which its 
Dean has furnished him. In the present Review, the 
writer has not the ambition to offer the big book boiled 
down into a résumé of facts and dates. For a discrimina- 
ting analysis of the history, chronology, biography, archee- 
ology and all the rest of the contents, let the seeker for 
knowledge apply elsewhere. We mean to behave like a 
child at a pastrycook’s, and pick and choose our facts and 
our reflections at our own indiscretion ; regardless of the 
final blushing confession that we have “only had four of 
those, and three of these, and six of thase little ones.” 


The site of St. Paul’s, Dean Milman frequently treats as 
a lofty eminence. We cannot say that it has ever struck 
us in that light. When the exigencies of interpretation 
require some future Dr. Cumming to point out the Seven 
Heads of the modern Babylon, we can easily believe that 
he will prove Ludgate and Notting Hill and Maida Hill 
and Primrose Hill and Cornhill and Tower Hill to supply 
six of them, and will solemnly remind his hearers that the 
Holborn Viaduct did not always exist, but that where it 
now stands one of the original bestial Heads had been “cut 
off” in the prophetic year 1866—a most remarkable date, 
being, as the reader will perceive, compounded three ways 
of the number 6, three times six being 18, and two sixes 
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following. But though these Hills are quite big enough 
to serve the purpose of interpretation of the sort favoured 
by such expositors, we hardly think they deserve the appel- 
lation of lofty. On the “high places” of Ludgate, however, 
whether very exalted or otherwise, Dean Milman tells us 
there is really reason to believe once stood a temple of 
Diana, worshipped by her Roman votaries on their way 
to those Happy Hunting-grounds in the primeval forests, 
somewhere about Finsbury. The tradition is full of sug- 
gestiveness ; and we are not surprised at the good Dean's 
pleasure at the corroboration afforded to it by the discovery 
of an altar of Diana in Foster Lane a few years ago; nor 
at his note of triumph* over his “dear friend the Dean of 
Westminster,” who “must produce an image of Apollo as 
like that of the Belvidere as this is to the Diana of the 
Louvre, before he can fairly compete with us for the 
antiquity of heathen worship.” “Great is Diana”—of St. 
Paul's, at all events! The two eminent Christian Deans 
vying for the honour of their pagan deities, is a delicious 
glimpse of refreshment amid modern controversies of Ritual- 
ism and Rationalism. 
We believe it was Wesley who complained that 
“ Where God erects his House of Prayer, 
The Devil builds his temple there.” 

But the Methodist should have been comforted by the 
reflection that, per contra, wherever the old heathen gods 
had a fane, there the early Christians delighted to build a 
church, or to convert the existing edifice into one; with 
what small artistic success let the Pantheon and the Par- 
thenon testify. When “great Pan” and all the rest of them 
were dead in England, a Christian Church seems at once 
to have risen on the hill of St. Paul’s. Mellitus, the com- 
panion of Augustine, was the first Bishop of London; and 
fourth in succession from him came St. Erkenwald, whose 
life forms one of those fairy tales of continual miracle in 
which the monks of old and the babes of our day equally 
found, and find, delight. The author of Alice in Wonder- 
land, we have often thought, would have been invaluable as 
a writer of holy chronicles. The worst of the old ones is, 
that they have not enough imagination. There is a certain 
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sameness in continual prodigies of carts which go straight 
on one wheel, and hearthstones which become ecclesiastical 
velocipedes, and rivers which stop running whenever saints 
want to cross over them. One moral alone these fables 
teach ; to wit, that in ages before men had got the idea that 
God was the Orderer of Nature, or that Nature had any 
order at all, it was precisely the most religious and simple- 
minded men who earned, like St. Irenzeus, the title of a 
Father of Tales. The cock-and-bull story which, told in the 
nineteenth century, marks the spirit-rapping impostor, in 
the ninth only identifies the pious and “ Venerable” Bede. 

The fires of heaven and earth seem both to have borne a 
special despite against St. Paul’s. So often in Dean Mil- 
man’s book occur all the terms for conflagration and burn- 
ing and lightning and smoking ruins and molten lead, that, 
not pretending to chronology (as we confessed from the 
first) we can only think of the old edifices as periodically 
burnt and revived at least once a century. Diana’s temple 
gave way to a church, and the church was burned, and then 
a cathedral was built, and the cathedral was burned, and 
burned again, and struck by lightning, and finally burned 
for good and all in the great Fire. Meanwhile it had seen 
so many curious scenes, and its walls had echoed to such 
a variety of doctrines, that if they possessed the qualities 
of Wren’s Whispering Gallery they must have been repeat- 
ing a dozen creeds in a continual Dutch concert. Splendid 
councils, headed by Papal Legates, Royal processions and 
thanksgivings, had alternated with perpetual masses and 
preachings. St. Paul’s (as its Dean obviously desires us 
to understand), St. Paul’s, and not Westminster, was, and 
is, the Cathedral of London, the very core of England’s 
busy heart. The tale is tersely, admirably told; but as 
the Reformation begins to dawn, with Dean Colet for its 
Morning Star, the interest rises and the power of the 
historian becomes more manifest. Nowhere, we think, save 
in the pages of Mr. Froude (from which Dean Milman has 
largely quoted), have the wild features of that stormy time 
been so vividly reproduced as in these Annals. It is as if, 
hidden in some nook of the clerestory of the vast old pile, 
we looked down and watched the tumult below. Now we 
see the images of Saint and Virgin removed, and hear loud 
doctrines of Royal supremacy taught from the pulpit. And 
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now the great Rood is pulled down, and Ridley thunders 
against the adoration of saints, and all the rich endowments 
of obits and chantries are seized, and the private masses - 
silenced (Dean Milman moralizing thereon—* Whether any 
soul fared the worse, our colder age may doubt!”), and 
the immense harvest reaped and gleaned afterwards again 
and again, of all the decorations and vestments and rich 
plate of the cathedral. Then, again, we see noisy crowds 
listening to profane harangues, wherein the mystery of the 
Eucharist is described as “Jack in the Box,” and Latimer 
talks sternly of duties before doctrines ; and at last comes 
a day—aAll Hallows as it well might be—when the English 
Liturgy in the noble Anglo-Saxon tongue first rolls its 
sonorous cadences through the wide arches of St. Paul's. 

But again come storm and darkness. Mary is on the 
throne, and the Rood once more lifted over the altar, and 
the Latin mass is restored, and Philip, Alva’s master, goes 
in solemn procession, with his stately train of three hun- 
dred nobles of England, Germany and Spain, that he may 
receive the Pope’s Legate, Cardinal Pole, in St. Paul’s. 
And then—and then—through the open cathedral door 
we can almost see the smoke of that dread fire in Smith- 
field, to which brave Canon John Rogers, the proto-martyr 
of England, passed on (as De Noailles records), “not as to 
his death, but as to his wedding.” 

It would seem that all the story of the Reformation must 
needs be revised and re-written in our day. Undoubtedly 
old Foxe and his followers were guilty of many a suppres- 
sio vert when the truth told against their heroes, and per- 
haps of some considerable exaggeration of the faults of the 
yet remembered and hated persecutors. It is time (when 
is it not time?) that the whole truth should be told, and 
no lingering reticence maintained as to the weaknesses of 
the sufferers or the palliations of the offenders’ guilt. Thus 
may be silenced and put to shame those evil tongues 
which, like Dr. Littledale’s, can dare to speak of Ridley and 
Hooper and Latimer as “scoundrels” unworthy of com- 
parison with Danton and Robespierre. We need but the 
truth assuredly to answer such coarse and stupid ribaldry. 
Yet when the story is told with all possible sincerity, 
would it be unfitting in the historian to permit his sym- 
pathy with the martyr, his indignation against the persecu- 
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‘ 
tor, to become transparent through his pages? We cannot 
think so, and we must honestly avow that Dean Milman’s 
brilliant story of the Reformation, veracious to the last 
degree as we doubt not it is, and with all its keen elegance 
of criticism, pleases us less than the hot, strong words 
which ever and anon drop from the pen of Mr. Froude, 
and betray the man under the robe of the historian. Men 
ought not to write, any more than to read, of great and holy 
deeds, of the achievements which are the glory and crown 
of our humanity, as if they were nothing to them beyond 
matters of scientific inquiry. Neither, surely, need they 
describe cruelty and malignity with calmness and judicial 
serenity. Not much, perhaps, but certainly somewhat, of 
this (to our thinking) overstrained critical impartiality of 
tone marks all these pages of Dean Milman’s “ Annals.” 
He tells what there was to be told of the martyr’s weakness 
with little regret, and of the martyr’s virtue with as tem- 
perate approbation. Ridley’s “dastardly political tergiver- 
sation” receives from him epithets quite as forcible as Rid- 
ley’s “quiet, unshaken intrepidity” amid the flames, which 
surely more than expiated that mournful mistake. 

Was it, perchance, that Milman himself was one who, in 
times like those of the Reformation, would have cast in his 
lot with the martyrs, and that to him the virtue he felt able 
to imitate did not seem surprising? Certain it is that such 
lesser sacrifices as are demanded in our day by religious 
honesty he freely made, and that in publishing his “ History 
of the Jews” he relinquished for life the highest prizes of 
his profession, otherwise within his grasp. 

Speaking of the spoliation of the treasures of the Romish 
Cathedrals, Dean Milman adopts another tone from that 
which he uses regarding the martyrs : 

“The Ritualist,” he says, “of our day may read in Dugdale 
— if he can read for tears of fond but vain regret—the pages 
which recount the gorgeous robes, the chasubles, copes, and other 
purple and gold and embroidered attire, once the possession, once 
the raiment of the clergy of St. Paul’s.... We read these 
seemingly wanton demolitions and spoliations with indignation, 
sorrow and shame.” (Are not these terms somewhat too forcible 
for the occasion?) “Yet are we not unjust to those to whom 
we owe so incalculable a debt of gratitude? Many of these 





* Pp. 229. 
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observances, much of the garniture of the august ceremonials, 
much of the rich architectural shrinework, much of the splendid 
decorations of the churches, which to us may be the incentives, 
the language and expression of genuine spiritual piety, to the 
Reformers was part and portion, an inseparable part and portion, 
of that vast system of debasing superstition, of religious tyranny, 
of sacerdotal domination, the intolerable yoke of which it was 
their mission to burst, if they would open to themselves and to 
the world the realm of religious freedom and true Christianity. 
There are higher things than Gothic fretwork or ‘storied windows 
richly dight’—truth, pure worship, and last-born Christian tole- 
rance and charity.... If the priesthood, from gods, as they 
sometimes called themselves, with the power of making God, of 
materializing Him even to the grossest form, if the priesthood 

. were to shrink into (mere) instructors of the people . .. great 
changes were inevitable. ... If in these changes the Reformers 
saw not how or where to draw the fine and floating and long 
obscured line between religion and superstition, who shall dare 
to arraign them ?’ 

Such words do us good to read. We know not which is 
the more dismal of two sights common enough in these 
days: that of the Ritualist who identifies piety with 
chandlery and millinery, or that of the Dilettante who treats 
religion as subordinate to esthetic taste, and theology as if 
it were a sort of archzologic heraldry. For our own part, 
we confess that the second error seems more hopeless than 
the first. It is of course an amazement to discover that 
there are men, otherwise sane, and not uneducated, who, in 
England, in 1869, deliberately affirm their belief in the 
doctrine of the Real Presence; who hold it to be a fact 
that pieces of wheaten loaves are transformable by a certain 
process (quite other than that of chemical assimilation and 
digestion) into the Body of a Man; nay, of a certain and 
particular Man who died eighteen centuries ago; and fur- 
ther, that that particular Man was actually and truly the 
Eternal and Almighty God, and that the act of eating him 
is the highest possible mark of reverence and yiety, and 
directly obtains for the soul of the eater certain high spi- 
ritual benefits. All this, we say, is simply amazing to us. 
When we further read that these modern transubstantiation- 
ists hold that their rite when practised in the forenoon is 
essential to salvation, but becomes in the afternoon “ mortal 
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sin,"* we seem to have arrived at the last expression of 
grovelling superstition. But wretched as such ideas appear 
to us—puerile as is such morality in “this world of sorrow 
and sin, this world of strife and of passion”—there yet seems 
a lower deep. The Ritualists (as we read their history) at 
least desire communion with God as the highest of all 
attainments. It is, we believe, not because of the super- 
abundance in them of true spiritual faith, but from the half- 
conscious lack of it, and the eager desire to obtain some- 
thing equivalent to it, that they have recourse to all their 
devices, as the poet whose afflatus has deserted him supplies 
its place with gross material stimulants. The true Age of 
Faith, we are persuaded, must ever be a Puritan age, which 
dispenses with Form because it is so deeply imbued with 
Spirit, and despises outward Authority because it is full of 
inward Assurance. But still the Ritualist, if blindly and 
stupidly, yet actually and honestly seeks the true treasure 
of religious communion even among the “beggarly ele- 
ments” of his forms and ceremonies. The contrary holds 
true of the Dilettante. He neither has true Faith, nor any 
desire to say, “ Lord, increase our faith.” To his mind, the 
“carved work” of the altar is the significant thing—not 
either the soul of the worshipper or He who is worshipped 
thereon. These are they who tell us with complacency that 
“for their part they can adopt no religion whose ritual does 
not meet the requirements of a cultivated taste.” These are 
they to whom false doctrines preached in a Gothic building, 
are far more welcome than true ones taught in a chapel with 
a Doric portico; and the Commination Service well sung, 
more impressive than the Beatitudes simply read. These 
are they who condemn bitterly the breach of a Church 
custom, but heed little the infraction of the eternal Law of 
the universe; and who lament more grievously over a 
broken-nosed statue than over a ruined soul. 

Truly for these men we have no sympathy at all. It as 
a pity when beautiful things are destroyed and their grace 
lost to the world. But we would rather that all the sculp- 
tures of the Vatican should be thrown into the mud of the 





* See the letter of the Rev. A. H. Stanton to the Daily News, dated ‘St. 
Alban’s Clergy House, Brook Street, Feast of the Circumcision, 1869.” 
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Tiber, than that human spirits should be for ever sunk in 
the deep filth of idolatry. Away, we say, with the senseless 
childish lamentations of our day over the spoliation of the 
old Romish Churches of England! In the great intellectual 
hurricane of the Reformation, which has purified the air 
for us ever since, it was inevitable that all these images 
and shrines and painted windows and copes and vestments 
and banners should have been swept to the four winds of 
heaven. Such a disease as that of medizval Romanism 
could never have been cured by homeeopathic doses of 
archeologic taste, nor could its infection have been removed 
till all its garnitures and hangings had been utterly de- 
stroyed. What the Great Fire was to the Great Plague, 
such was the iconoclasm of the Reformers to the moral 
pestilence of Popery. 


Very curious are the accounts Dean Milman has gathered 
of the actual state of old St. Paul’s both in Romish and 
Protestant times. Such sights as that which so much startles 
English pilgrims to Jerusalem,—a market held in the very 
Court of the Holy Sepulchre and a guard of soldiers gam- 
bling within the massive antique doors,—seem to have 
been perpetual in the great old Cathedral of London. In 
the first year of Philip and Mary, an act of the Common 
Council of London complained 

“_—that many of the inhabitants were accustomed to make 
their common carriage of great vessels of ale or beer, great baskets 
full of bread, fish, flesh and fruit and other gross wares thorow 
the Cathedral Church of St. Paul’s ; and some in leading mules, 
horses and other beasts irreverently, to the great dishonour of 
Almighty God.” 


Queen Elizabeth’s first proclamation was much to the 
same purpose, but (as Dean Milman remarks) was only 
idle thunder : 

“The Elizabethan literature teems with passages which shew 
to what base uses the nave and aisles of the Cathedral were 
abandoned, as lounging places for the idle and hungry, for knaves, 
thieves or women, a mart for business of all kinds. The walls 
were covered with advertisements not always the most decent. 
Shakespeare makes Falstaff buy Bardolph in St. Paul’s. Parasites 
who wanted a dinner haunted what popular fame had transmuted 
into the tomb of the good Duke Humphry (thence the phrase, ‘to 
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dine with Duke Humphry’). At length Ben Jonson actually lays 
the scene, in the third Act of his Every Man out of his Humour, 
in the middle aisle of St. Paul's. ... If when the whole Cathe- 
dral was more or less occupied with sacred objects, roods, images 
and shrines,—if when services were daily, hourly going on, masses 
in the chapels and chantries,—these profanations (at least counte- 
nanced by the Church itself, which drove its own trade) obsti- 
nately resisted all attempts at suppression, now that the daily 
service had shrunk into forms of prayer, when the pulpit and 
the hearers under the pulpit were all in all, now it cannot be 
wondered at that the world took more entire possession of the 
vacated nave and aisles.” * 


But the Fire came at last to make a clean sweep of the 
oft-profaned temple. Inigo Jones’ splendid portico and 
immense restorations were again needing repair, and Evelyn 
and Wren, with the Bishop and the Dean, had visited the 
building on the 27th of August, and had agreed that a new 
foundation must be laid, and that over all should rise a 
“noble cupola, a form not yet known in England.” Seven 
days afterwards, however, destiny decided that far more 
complete restoration should be made, and that Wren alone 
of all architects should have the glory of conceiving and 
completing one entire and splendid Cathedral, from the 
foundations to the cross on its summit. The descriptions 
of the great Fire, taken by Milman from Pepys, Evelyn and 
Taswell, fill many pages. The poor souls driven from their 
homes by the conflagration had filled the whole building 
with their property, and the vaulted Church of St. Faith 
beneath had been made a receptacle of books by the sta- 
tioners. But the intense heat of the surrounding atmosphere 
seems of itself to have set the vast edifice in flames; the 
lead, covering six acres of roof, ran down like lava from a 
voleano ; the columns, friezes and capitals, were actually 
calcined by the heat; and after a week, during which the 
burning lasted, nothing remained of old St. Paul’s but a 
heap of ashes. 

Then was the field open for Sir Christopher Wren, a 
great man in many ways, as well as the greatest of En- 
glish architects. Dean Milman gives us many interesting 
details of his life. His father was Dean of Windsor ; 


> 2. Sa + Evelyn's Memoirs. 
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his uncle, Bishop of Norwich—both faithful adherents of 
Charles I. “From his father Wren inherited a passion for 
scientific inquiry. He was one of those few precocious 
youths who entirely fulfil the promise of their boyhood. At 
the age of thirteen he presented to his father an astronomi- 
cal instrument of his own invention, with a copy of Latin 


verses by no means destitute of merit..... At fourteen he 
entered Oxford. .... No higher testimony can be borne to 


his character and attainments than that of Evelyn, who 
calls him ‘that miracle of a youth,’ ‘that rare and early 
prodigy of universal science. His range was boundless. 
In Astronomy, Wren became Savilian Professor at Oxford 
and Gresham Professor in London. In the higher mathe- 
matics he gave a solution of Pascal’s celebrated problem ; 
with his friend Boyle, he ascertained the use and value of 
the barometer ; he studied chemistry, mechanics. There is 
extant a catalogue of fifty-two inventions or discoveries, 
some of high importance, attributed to Wren.” And in the 
midst of all, “he suddenly breaks out a consummate archi- 
tect. He is installed as Surveyor to the King ;’ builds.for 
his first work the Sheldonian Theatre at Oxford, and from 
that time “ruled supreme as the undisputed oracle of archi- 
tecture.” Not only had he no special education for archi- 
tecture, but he never saw the greatest works of architecture. 
“He who was to rival St. Peter’s never saw St. Peter's.” 
We possess his own account of a journey he made to France 
in 1665, in which he never even mentions the cathedrals of 
Amiens, Rheims, Reuen and Notre Dame, so utterly outside 
of art were Gothic edifices then supposed to be. All he had 
to study were the Louvre and Versailles, and some designs 
of Bernini! And with no more equipment of experience 
than this, Wren built St. Paul’s! The whole subject is 
full of interest and curiosity in more ways than can be 
easily dealt with at once. 

We must needs regard it first for a moment in the proper 
point of view for a Theological Review—namely, as the one 
great Protestant Cathedral of England, the one which, if it 
had possessed a distinct religious character, would have 
saved us from the startling reflection that our national 
religion is the only one which, having prevailed for centu- 
ries over a wealthy and highly civilized country, has yet 
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failed to create for itself a distinctive Architecture. The 
Druid, the Egyptian, the Brahmin, the Greek, the Catholic, 
nay, the Aztec and Peruvian, had all their proper temples 
instinct with the individual life of each religion. Even 
when one architecture appears to have been derived from 
another, as the Greek from the Egyptian, the whole ex- 
pression is transmuted to bring it into accordance with 
the peculiar sentiment of the borrower's creed. A man of 
high religious genius and vivid perception of all the indi- 
cations of the religious sentiment, might visit the fanes of 
the world and almost reconstruct from them the cultus and 
theology of the races who worshipped therein. But no man 
will ever hereafter revive Protestantism by any such pro- 
cess. Of all the thousands of churches built since Luther's 
time in England, Germany, Scandinavia, there are not a 
hundred out of which by any imagination a spirit could be 
extracted which should express Protestantism, as a thou- 
sand cathedrals express Romanism, a thousand mosques the 
faith of Islam. In the last century there seemed some small 
chance that such an architecture might be originated—a 
semi-Palladian style, making much use of dark wood, and 
adapting the ground-plan very literally to the requirements 
of the congregation. It was never, so far as it went, worthy 
to be called a style, and perhaps never would have deve- 
loped into one, but it was at least an honest attempt to 
build a church for Protestants in the thoroughly utilitarian 
stage through which Protestantism was then passing. But 
in any case it died out altogether unhonoured ; and the 
great High-church revival of the last thirty years has carried 
us back into Medizvalism, architectural and doctrinal, out 
of which it must take many a day to return. 

A Protestant congregation—we do not mean a Ritualist, 
half Catholic, half Protestant, but a congregation “whose 
leader is a Minister rather than a Priest, and says Prayers 
rather than Incantations—such a congregation occupies in 
a Gothic cathedral a singularly awkward position. It is 
like a hermit-crab in the shell of a murex. The tenant 
and the house have no natural fitness, and the crustacean 
betrays his invasion of the gastropod’s abode by the ex- 
treme clumsiness of his attitude. For persons who want 
to hear much and see little, who desire no processions, and 
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who are obliged to sit in one spot in an English winter's 
day for two or three hours at a time, the vast expanse of 
the useless nave, the lofty arches and dim aisles, receptacles 
of thousands of cubic feet of cold, damp air, are all, not 
merely superfluous, but impertinent. Yet we go on building 
such churches by the score every year, because they are 
associated with ancient sacredness ; and because they are 
more beautiful than any style we have had the sense to 
create for ourselves. But Beauty to be really beauty must 
be harmonious, and suited to its time and place ; not like 
the finery of a servant-girl going to her work in a crinoline 
or a train. 

St. Paul’s is the only national Cathedral of England built 
since the Reformation, and its architect was the greatest 
England ever had. With the exception of some minor 
details, he carried out his whole grand scheme (not his first 
plan, but his second) during his own life-time. Thus we 
are almost bound to accept St. Paul’s as the type of English 
Protestantism in stone. And in point of dignity and grandeur 
we should gladly take it as such. But honesty compels us 
to confess that it is hardly more a distinctly Protestant 
place of worship than its Gothic rivals of York and Win- 
chester and Salisbury. It is true that the deep relation 
between the Rénaissance and the Reformation shews itself 
everywhere by giving to the works of the Rénaissance an 
atmosphere of light and openness, far less incongruous with 
the essential spirit of Protestantism than the heavy arches 
of the Norman or the mysterious intricacies of the later 
Gothic. St. Peter’s itself is much less distinctly imbued 
with the feeling of (at least northern) Catholicism, than 
Milan or St. Mark’s, and might hereafter become not unfitly 
what Lamartine named it, an Universal Church, wn Temple 
Théiste. St. Paul's doubtless shares this Palladian senti- 
ment ; and, free as it is from even the vestiges of an earlier 
worship, it has nothing in its lofty and spacious and majestic 
form that is actually inharmonious with the spirit of the 
national religion. But, on the other hand, can we say it 
has anything specially adapted to its exigencies or expres- 
sive of its sentiment? St. Peter’s, smaller, but far more 
perfect in its proportions,—St. Peter’s (but this is its mis- 
fortune, not the architect’s fault) under the leaden London 
sky, and huddled up and crushed upon by hundreds of 
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hideous London shops and offices,—St. Peter’s without air, 
without light, without colour within or without,—this is 
our national Cathedral described without flattery, and we 
refuse to call this the type of our national religion. 

Dean Milman’s pride in his Cathedral, and his peculiarly 
highly cultivated taste, seem to us in curious contest 
through nearly all his description of the newer edifice. He 
praises again and again its noble proportions. He describes 
its admirable acoustic properties (this ought to be a spe- 
cially Protestant characteristic), which enabled his own 
voice to be heard by every individual of the vast multitude 
who thronged to witness the funeral of the Duke of Wel- 
lington. He has very much to say about Thornhill’s paint- 
ings, and the uncomfortable converging columns in the 
dome. But when he comes to speak of the walls and their 
monuments, which should have been the ornament and 
glory of the building, the good Dean visibly struggles to be 
as little critical as his own exquisitely critical nature could 
possibly permit. He rejoices that the prejudice against 
adorning the Cathedral with monuments was first broken 
in favour of Howard. Then came Johnson. Then, after 
Philanthropy and Literature, came Art, represented by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. After this there was a perfect incursion 
of barbarians—generals and admirals to whom Parliament 
voted a place in the English Valhalla, not neglecting simul- 
taneously to vote “large sums of money for monuments, 
which could not be expended but on vast masses of marble, 
more to the advantage of the artists than of their sublime 
art. Fames and Victories and all kinds of unmeaning 
allegories rose on every side, on every wall, under every 
arch.” But the great British Parliament, whose power 
stretches from the Himalayas to the Rocky Mountains, was 
totally unable to order, along with its statues, a sculptor. 
Michael Angelos, nay even Berninis, are not to be made to 
command. The nation paid first in gold, and has paid ever 
since, we trust, in blushes, for those awful tributes of grati- 
tude and esteem to its heroic defenders by land and sea— 
those truly frightful groups, 

“ Where the Man and the Angel have got Sir John Moore, 

And are quietly letting him down through the fivoor.” 


Or the other with the two Sphinxes, 
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“On one of the backs of which singular jumble 
Sir Ralph Abercrombie is going to tumble, 
With a thump which alone were enough to despatch him, 


If that Scotchman in front shouldn’t happen to catch him !"* 


One subject only connected with St. Paul’s, Dean Mil- 
man has wholly omitted in his book. He gives no account 
of any person connected with the Cathedral during the 
present century. Thus we lose all reminiscences of the 
two memorable Canons whose wit has scintillated round 
the venerable edifice like the gas corona under the dome. 
Sydney Smith and Barham were, in different ways, perhaps 
the two men in England who carried humour, drollery, 
pure, honest fun, to the greatest height they have reached 
in our country. And what glorious wit is English wit! 
Not too ponderous, like the German,’ nor merely sparkling, 
like the French, but joyous, open, innocent, kindly ; a wit 
at which saints may laugh with no loss of saintship on 
earth; and of which (it is our earnest private hope) we 
may none of us be deprived in heaven! Is it not a 
curious evidence of how deeply ingrained was the grim 
Calvinistic spirit in England in the last generation, when 
it was a notorious fact that Sydney Smith’s ecclesiastical 
promotion was stopped by the public opinion that he was 
the wittiest of living men? Vain was it for him to be also 
an exemplary clergyman ; to have been content for years 
(he who was the born prince of society) to perform patiently 
and laboriously his pastoral duties in his wretched parish 
“en le Clay”—vain for him to write admirable sermons and 
essays overflowing quite as much with solid wisdom as 
with foaming wit. The Philistine mind marked him with 
distrust. No Government would have dared in those days 
to place a mitre on the head out of which came so many 
and such inimitable jokes. Would it be different now ? 

Then Barham—a lesser mun, a lesser wit, but still how 
matchless in his special line of verses, so easily turned, so 
marvellously smooth and pat, that having once read an 
Ingoldsby Legend it sticks in one’s memory, a thing of 
laughter and a joy for ever! We wish that Dean Milman 
had but given us some words of reminiscence for his Canon 
Ingoldsby. Oh that he had survived to treat Ritualism as 
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it had best be treated, by pure good-humoured fun, shewing 
up its absurdity as absurd, rather than solemnly attacking 
it with the weapons of orthodox theology, as if it were a 
real thing, and not a sham simulacrum altogether! Its first 
young dream in the early Tractarian days was so cheerfully 
despatched by such lines as 
“Even by day 
When he went to pray, 
He would light up a candle that all might see ;” 
and the description of the procession— 
“Forth from the doors 
The torrent pours ; 
Acolytes, Monks and Friars in scores ; 
This with his chasuble, that with his rosary, 
This from his incense-pot turning his nose awry ; 
Holy Father and Holy Mother, 
Holy Sister and Holy Brother, 
Holy Son and Holy Daughter, 
Holy Wafer and Holy Water, 
Every one drest 
Like a guest in his best, 
In the smartest of clothes they’re permitted to wear, 
Serge, sackcloth and shirts of the same sort of hair 
As now we make use of to stuff an arm-chair !” 


Last and greatest, the Jackdaw of Rheims, the most delicious 
quiz extant on Medizvalism in all its branches. 


Among the last of those of whom Dean Milman’s self- 
imposed rule allowed him to write, we find Robert Lowth, 
Bishop of London in 1777. Concerning him he gives us 
some piquant anecdotes and makes some profound remarks. 
Warburton, that model of most things which a Christian 
Bishop ought not to be, had been fiercely incensed by Lowth’s 
claiming for the Book of Job a higher antiquity than fitted 
conveniently with his own famous theory of the Divine 
Legation of Moses. Accordingly the stormy Bishop of 
Gloucester poured the vials of his wrath on the head of the 
mild Bishop of London, and in particular spoke with 
supreme contempt of Lowth’s education. The episcopal 
lamb turned on the wolf in the following truly delightful 
manner—a very model of elegant sarcasm : 

“To have made a proper use of the advantages of a good 
education is a just praise ; but to have overcome the disadvantage 
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of a bad one a much greater. In short, my Lord, I cannot but 
think that this inquisition concerning my education is quite 
beside the purpose. Had I not your Lordship’s example to jus- 
tify me, I should think it a piece of extreme impertinence to 
inquire where you were bred ; though one might justly plead an 
excuse for it, a natural curiosity to know where and how such a 
phenomenon wus produced. It is commonly said that your Lord- 
ship’s education was of that particular kind of which Lord Cla- 
rendon remarked, ‘that it peculiarly disposes men to be prond, 
insolent, and pragmatical’ (Clarendon had so described Harrison, 
the son of a butcher and bred as an attorney’s clerk). Now, my 
Lord, as you have in all your writings and in your whole beha- 
viour distinguished yourself by your humility, meekness, forbear- 
ance, candour, civility, decency, good temper, moderation with 
regard to the opinion of others and a modest diffidence of your 
own, this unpromising circumstance of your education, so far 
from being a disgrace to you, highly redounds to your praise.” * 

Is it possible to conceive more cruel strokes more deli- 
cately administered? On the subject of Lowth’s great work 
on Hebrew Poetry, Dean Milman makes some reflections 
which appear to embody more nearly his own special views 
than any we have met elsewhere in his writings. Our 
readers will thank us for copying the passage, long as it is: 

“ But besides its exquisite Latinity and the almost original 
discovery of the rules and principles of Hebrew verse, the 
Lectures on Hebrew Poetry make an epoch unperceived and 
unsuspected by its author. These Lectures first revealed to the 
unstartled world that a large portion of the Hebrew Scriptures 
was pure poetry ; addressed to the imagination, or to the imagi- 
nation through the reason, and therefore making a very different 
demand on the faith of the believer. This appears to me what 
I will venture to call the great religious problem, We have had 
a Hooker who has shewn what truths we receive from Revela- 
tion, what truths from that earlier, unwritten revelation in the 
reason of man. We want a second Hooker, with the same pro- 
found piety, the same calm judgment, to shew, if possible to 
frame, a test by which we may discern what are the eternal and 
irrepealable truths of the Bible, what the imaginative vesture, 
the framework in which these truths are set in the Hebrew and 
even in the Christian Scriptures. Theology has so long accepted 
and demanded the same implicit belief in the metaphors, the 
apologues, the allegories, as in the sublime verities or the plain 
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precepts of our Lord. It has refused to make any allowance for 
poetry, and endeavoured to force upon our slower and less active 
minds all the Oriental imagery, all the parabolic creations, as 
literal objects of the Christian taith.’’* 

Most true, very reverend Dean. But the infallible test 
which is to divide infallible truth from fiction will need a 
greater than Hooker to frame it, according to your aspira- 
tion. Are you not merely putting in a new form the old, 
old demand for a fixed standing-point of certainty, whereon 
we may take our places and move the world? Our fathers 
only wanted a test to prove Church or bible infallible. You 
ask for a test to distinguish within the Bible the fallible 
from the infallible. Will the next generation perchance see 
that such tests cannot be found, simply because the thing 
they should attest does not exist ? 


FRANCES PowER COBBE. 


IL—THE MISSION OF JOHN THE BAPTIST. 


THE first two chapters of the third Gospel, with the 
exception of the introductory verses, are distinguished from 
every other part of the evangelical history by certain pecu- 
liarities which must be taken into account in estimating 
their historical value. It is only here that we read of an 
angel with a proper name, sent from heaven in a bodily 
form, aud conversing with mortals as one man converses 
with another. It is only here that we find the historical 
narrative interspersed with songs or poetical effusions. It 
is only here that we learn about the parentage of John the 
Baptist, and are informed that he, as well as his greater 
successor, was born out of the ordinary course of nature. 
But what most distinguishes these chapters is their pecu- 
liarly Hebraistic diction and their peculiarly Jewish sen- 
timents concerning the Messiah. The language of the Gos- 
pels generally is more or less tinctured with Hebraisms. 
But this is more especially the case with the chapters 
referred to, and very striking is the contrast between the 
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good Greek of the four introductory verses and the harsh 
Hebraistic Greek of what follows. Of one passage in par- 
ticular, the song of Zacharias, the Dean of Canterbury 
remarks, that “it is entirely Hebrew in its cast and idioms, 
and might be rendered in that language almost word for 
word.”* As with the language, so also is it with the sen- 
timents. They are imbued with the narrowest spirit of 
Judaism ; for what but that spirit could have dictated such 
sentiments concerning Jesus as the following? “The Lord 
God shall give unto him the throne of his father David, 
and he shall reign over the house of Jacob for ever” (i. 32, 
33). “Blessed be the Lord God of Israel; for he hath 
visited and redeemed his people, and hath raised up a horn 
of salvation for us in the house of his servant David” (i. 
68, 69). What can be understood from such expressions 
but that the personage here referred to was to be a mighty 
sovereign, who would sit on the throne of his father David, 
and make the Jewish people pre-eminent over all the 
nations of the earth? And what could be more contrary 
to such expectations than the actual character and career 
of Jesus? These narrow Jewish notions, and the peculiar 
character of the language in which they are expressed, in- 
dicate the hand of « Jewish Christian, such as the reputed 
author of the Gospel certainly was not; and with good 
reason is it supposed by the learned critic above quoted, 
that these chapters are “translated or compiled from an 
Aramaic oral narration or perhaps document.”+ It behoved 
the evangelist to inform his readers of the source from 
which he obtained a history so peculiar. But as he is 
silent on that point, we must be guided by internal evi- 
dence in judging how far the narrative is credible. That 
evidence is too plain to be mistaken. Viewed in the light 
of modern science, the story of an angel sent from the 
presence of God, and alighting in a bodily form on the sur- 
face of what we now know to be a planetary world, can 
only be classed with similar stories of heathen mythology, 
based on the same primitive conception of a local heaven 
where the Almighty holds His court, and beneath it a flat 
and stationary earth to which He sends His messengers ; 


* Alford’s Greek Testament, note on Luke i. 68—79, 
+ Jbid., note on Luke i. 5 —25. 
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and, viewed in the light of modern criticism, the “Gabriel” 
we read of can only be understood as one of the names 
belonging to that doctrine of tutelary angels which the 
Jews learnt from a heathen people during their captivity 
in Babylon, and which is justly characterized by Bishop 
Horsley as “nothing better than the Pagan polytheism 
somewhat disguised and qualified.”"* The whole passage 
has more the character of legend than of genuine history. 
sut even legend may have some basis of historical truth ; 
and from this narrative we may not unreasonably infer that 
John was really a native of Judea, where his parents are 
said to have resided (i. 39, 40), and perhaps also that it was 
his practice to abstain from wine and strong drink (i. 15). 

In the third chapter of the same Gospel we enter upon 
the history of the Baptist’s mission, and this history, like 
many of the prophetical books of the Old Testament, begins 
with a statement of the time when “the word of God came 
to him,” that time being indicated by the names of the 
sovereigns or rulers then reigning or governing in Rome, in 
Judea, ‘and in the countries bordering on Judea (Luke iii. 
1, 2). This is the only instance in all the Gospels of any 
attempt at chronological exactness, and it is attended with 
difficulties which have given much trouble to biblical critics. 
To enter upon any statement of these difficulties, or upon 
any discussion of the attempts which have been made to 
remove them, would be foreign to the purpose of this 
paper, which is to consider, from the combined testimony 
of the Gospels and of Josephus, and in the spirit of recon- 
structive criticism, how we may best understand the mission 
and work of the Baptist. 

In all the Gospels the Baptist is represented as the 
divinely-appointed harbinger of a greater prophet who was 
shortly to succeed him, and the language of ancient pro- 
phecy is appealed to in support of this view: for he, we 
are told, was the person spoken of by the prophet Isaiah, 
saying, “The voice of one crying in the wilderness, Prepare 
ye the way of the Lord, make his paths straight” (Matt. 
lii. 3; Mark i. 3; Luke iii. 4; John i. 23). ‘Some such 
words as these are found in the third verse of the fortieth 





* Bp. Horsley’s Sermons, Vol. IT. pp. 412—417, quoted in Hewlett’s Com- 
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chapter of Isaiah ; but the correct translation of the passage, 
with its context, as given by Bishop Lowth, is as follows : 
“Comfort ye, comfort ye, my people, saith your God : 
Speak ye animating words to Jerusalem, and declare unto her 
That her warfare is fulfilled ; that the expiation of her iniquity 
is accepted ; 
That she shall receive at the hand of Jehovah 
[Blessings] double to the punishment of all her sins. 
A voice crieth: In the wilderness prepare ye the way of 
Jehovah, 
Make straight in the desert a highway for our God.” 


These words evidently relate to the return of the Israelites 
from their captivity in Babylon. It is a poetical anticipa- 
tion of their march through the desert from Babylon to 
Judea, with Jehovah at their head. The prophet “hears a 
Crier giving orders by solemn proclamation to prepare the 
way of the Lord in the wilderness ; to remove all obstruc- 
tions before Jehovah marching through the desert ; through 
the wild, uninhabited, impassable country. The deliverance 
of God’s people from the Babylonish captivity is considered 
by him as parallel to the former deliverance of them from 
the Egyptian bondage. God was then represented as their 
King, leading them in person through the vast deserts 
which lay in their way, to the promised land of Canaan. 
It is not merely for Jehovah himself that in both cases the 
way was to be prepared, and all obstructions to be removed ; 
but for Jehovah marching in person at the head of his 
people.” “The idea is taken from the practice of eastern 
monarchs, who, whenever they entered upon an expedition, 
or took a journey, especially through desert and unpractised 
countries, sent harbingers before them to prepare all things 
for their passage, and pioneers to open the passes, to level 
the ways, and to remove all impediments.”* Such is the 
meaning of the above passage as explained by Bishop 
Lowth, whose words are here quoted. It is not, then, of a 
proclamation to be made in the wilderness that the prophet 
here speaks, but of a command to prepare a way in the 
wilderness for the march of Jehovah and His people ; and, 
thus understood, the passage has no bearing whatever upon 
John the Baptist and his preaching, unless it be in that 


* Bp. Lowth’s Notes on Isaiah, xl. 1, 3. 
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“spiritual” sense for which the Bishop pleads in saying 
that it “shadows out a Redemption of an infinitely higher 
and more important nature”—“a deliverance of the people 
of God, Gentiles as well as Jews, from the captivity of sin 
and the dominion of death.” Without entering into a full 
examination of this hypothesis of a “double sense” in the 
language of the prophets, it is enough to remark, that in 
this instance the hidden or spiritual sense is founded on a 
false reading of the quoted passage. For the reading of the 
original, “the way of Jehovah,” the evangelists have sub- 
stituted, “the way of the Lord,” following indeed herein 
the reading of the Septuagint, which uniformly substitutes 
the word Kupioc (Lord) for the name of Jehovah, yet depart- 
ing from the Septuagint in the next line by writing “his 
pats,” instead of “the paths of our God.” Another in- 
stance of misquotation is found in the passage from Malachi 
quoted in the secord Gospel, the words in the original 
being, “Behold, I will send iny messenger and he shall 
prepare the way before me” (Mal. iii. 1); while those in 
the Gospel are, “Behold, I send my messenger before thy 
face, which shall prepare thy way before thee” (Mark i. 2). 
The first and third Gospels, though they omit this altered 
passage of Malachi in the narrative of the Baptist’s preach- 
ing, yet put it into the mouth of Jesus himself on the 
occasion when he is represented as speaking of John the 
Baptist (Matt. xi. 10, Luke vii. 27). The evangelists them- 
selves, supposing them uninspired, may be excused for thus 
altering and misapplying the language of the Old Testa- 
ment, as they probably quoted from memory, and paid no 
regard to the context of the cited passages, herein following 
the example of the rabbis, who were notorious for their 
loose and uncritical interpretation of the language of Scrip- 
ture. But when they represent Jesus himself as misquoting 
Scripture to make the prophets appear to say what they 
never did say, we must conclude that they have wrongly 
reported his words, and are therefore not to be relied on in 
all they tell us of his deeds. 

The scene of John’s preaching is stated in the first Gos- 
pel to have been “the wilderness of Judea” (iii. 1). The 
tract of country so called lay wholly on the western side of 
the Dead Sea, without bordering on the Jordan. Yet after- 
wards we read that he baptized in the Jordan, and that 
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people came to him from “Jerusalem, and all Judea, and 
all the region round about Jordan” (iii. 5). In the second 
Gospel it is stated that he both preached and baptized “ in 
the wilderness ;’ but as it is not called the wilderness of 
Judea, and it is afterwards said that he baptized in the 
Jordan, we must here understand the desert plain, now 
called the Ghor, through which the Jordan flows from the 
lake of Gennesareth into the Dead Sea. The same must 
be understood from the account in the third Gospel, where 
it is said that “the word of God came to John in the 
wilderness,” and that “he came into all the country about 
Jordan, preaching the baptism of repentance for the remis- 
sion of sins” (iii. 2, 3). These vague statements leave us 
quite uncertain as to the precise locality, and we can neither 
determine in what part of the Jordan valley, nor on which 
side of the Jordan, John preached and baptized. It is only 
in the fourth Gospel that we find a more precise statement 
of the locality, and the name given to that locality in the 
amended text of the Gospel is Bethany beyond Jordan 
(i. 28). As no place of that name in Pera is mentioned 
in any other history, we are still in the dark as to the pre- 
cise locality, and at a loss to determine whether it was a 
town, or a village, or a hamlet, or a mere ford or ferry. 
Still more are we perplexed on finding it afterwards men- 
tioned that Jesus was abiding in this place at the time 
when John was baptizing (i. 39), and that here he met for 
the first time with five disciples, four of whom were after- 
wards enrolled among the number of his apostles. One of 
these is supposed to have been the writer himself, though 
not named, and the other, Simon Peter, is said to have been 
the authority from whom the author of the second Gospel 
derived his information concerning Jesus. Yet Bethany 
beyond Jordan is never once mentioned in the second 
Gospel, though Peter could hardly have failed to mention 
it to his disciple as the scene of his first introduction to 
Jesus. 

But there are difficuities still greater than these in the 
Gospel accounts of the PBaptist’s preaching. If he was, as 
we are given to understand, the divinely-appointed harbinger 
of Jesus, it might have been expected that he would exer- 
cise his ministry in those regions where Jesus was after- 
wards to appear. Yet we read not of his preaching either 
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in Galilee or Jerusalem, which were the chief scenes of his 
successors labours. We read only of his preaching some- 
where in that desert plain through which the Jordan flows, 
and where he could have had few, if any, auditors, except 
those who might come to him from a distance.* It is, 
indeed, stated that crowds flocked to him from Jerusalem 
and all Judea, and were baptized of him in the Jordan, 
confessing their sins. But it is difficult to believe this 
statement, when we remember that they of Jerusalem must 
have had to travel a long day’s journey} through a country 
peculiarly wild, mountainous and rugged. And when, in 
other passages of the Gospels, we read how John reproved 
Herod for marrying Herodias, his brother Philip’s wife 
(Matt. xiv. 4, Mark vi. 18, Luke iii. 19), and how Herod 
“feared him, knowing that he was a just and holy man, 
and observed him; and when he heard him, did many 
things [by his advice], and heard him gladly” (Mark vi. 20), 
we must infer that this preacher in the wilderness was no 
stranger at court, and the fact, which is asserted by Jose- 
phus, and confirmed by several passages in the Gospels, 
that he had great influence over the people who came in 
crowds about him, and accounted him as a prophet,t is 
hardly consistent with the belief that he ever shunned the 
busy haunts of men, and sought disciples in the desert 
plain of the Jordan. Is there not, then, some reason to 
suspect that the story of his preaching in the wilderness, 
discredited as it is by the geographical uncertainties and 
difficulties which have been pointed out, is a mere fiction, 
founded only on the misinterpreted language of Isaiah, and 
arising from the desire to find prophetic authority for repre- 
senting him as the divinely-appointed harbinger of Jesus ? 

This suspicion will be greatly strengthened when we come 
to consider the very discordant accounts which are given 
us of the Baptist’s preaching. All the Synoptic Gospels 
agree in the report that he exhorted to repentance, or 








* Speaking of the Jordan, Dean Stanley says, ‘‘It is the river of a desert. 
The ‘Desert’ is the ordinary name by which its valley was known ; hardly a 
single city or village rose upon its actual banks.” —NSinai and Palestine, p. 286. 

+ Lord Lindsay was nine hours in travelling from Jerusalem to the Jordan. 
See his Letters on Egypt, Edom and the Holy Land, p. 246, 5th ed. 

t Antiquities of the Jews, xviii. 5, 2. Matt. xiv. 5, xxi. 26; Mark xi. 32; 
Luke xx. 6. 
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preached the baptism of repentance for the remission of 
sins. In the first Gospel, and in that alone, he enforces 
this exhortation by adding, “for the kingdom of heaven is 
at hand” (Matt. iii. 3). In the second Gospel nothing more 
is said of his preaching but that he announced the coming 
after him of one mightier than himself, the latchet of whose 
shoes he was not worthy to stoop down and unloose, and 
who, instead of baptizing with water, as he himself had 
done, would baptize with the Holy Ghost (i. 7, 8). The 
first and third Gospels report the same announcement of a 
mightier successor, and the same prediction concerning a 
different sort of baptism which that successor would ad- 
minister, but introduce them in the midst of other matter 
peculiar to these Gospels. In the first Gospel it is stated 
that “when he (John) saw many of the Pharisees and 
the Sadducees come to his baptism, he said unto them, O 
generation of vipers, who hath warned you to flee from 
the wrath to come? Bring forth therefore fruits meet for 
repentance: and think not to say within yourselves, We 
have Abraham to our father: for I say unto you that God 
is able of these stones to raise up children unto Abraham. 
And now also the axe is laid unto the root of the trees: 
therefore every tree which bringeth not forth good fruit is 
hewn down and cast into the fire” (iii, 7—10). The same 
speech, nearly word for word, is reported in the third Gospel, 
but with this difference, that it is stated to have been 
addressed, not to many of the Pharisees and Sadducees, but 
to the multitude ; which is consistent with the statement 
elsewhere made in the same Gospel, that “all the people 
that heard him, and the publicans, justified God, being 
baptized with the baptism of John: but the Pharisees and 
lawyers rejected the counsel of God against themselves, 
being not baptized of him” (Luke vii. 29, 30). It cannot 
be said that the two Gospels absolutely contradict one 
another on this point, as it is possible that some of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees may have accepted John’s baptism, 
while the majority rejected it. But it is hardly possible 
that John should have addressed the common people, over 
whom, as we have shewn, he had great influence, in the 
same severe terms of vituperation that he applied to those 
who altogether rejected his teaching. Be this, however, as 
it may, his hearers, whoever they were, must have under- 
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stood from the latter part of the above speech that a day 
of judgment was at hand; for what other meaning could 
they attach to the figurative language in which it was de- 
clared that “now also the axe is laid unto the root of the 
trees,” and that “every tree which bringeth not forth good 
fruit is hewn down and cast into the fire’? And when 
John proceeded to announce the coming of his greater suc- 
cessor, who would baptize with the Holy Ghost and with 
fire, adding, “whose fan is in his hand, and he will 
thoroughly purge his floor, and gather his wheat into the 
garner, but will burn up the chaff with unquenchable fire,” 
what could they understand but that this successor would 
at once assume the office of a judge, and for ever separate 
the good from the bad, to reward the one class and to 
punish or destroy the other? This prophecy was not ful- 
filled by Jesus in his life-time, nor has it yet been fulfilled. 
If it be said that the Baptist alludes to that final judgment 
which is to take place at the end of the world, we can only 
wonder that he did not choose his language better ; for cer- 
tainly his language was calculated to excite the expectation 
of a speedy judgment, and we are fairly entitled to ask 
whether it is credible that an inspired person should have 
used language which was certain to mislead his hearers, or 
whether it be not far more likely that the history of the 
saptist has been shaped according to the notions of the 
early Christians, among whom the whole Gospel history 
grew up by oral tradition? We know from various passages 
in the Epistles that the early Christians expected the end 
of the world and the second coming of Christ to judgment 
at no distant period. It appears, indeed, from 1 Thess. iv. 15, 
that Paul himself, together with the majority of those to 
whom he was writing, expected to be alive at the Lord’s 
coming, and Jesus himself is represented as declaring that 
some of those who were then listening to him would not 
taste of death till they saw the Son of Man coming in his 
kingdom (Matt. xvi. 28). As no such event has yet taken 
place, we have no alternative but either to ascribe a false 
prediction both to John the Baptist and to Jesus, or to 
admit that words they never uttered have been imputed to 
them by a tradition which had no better foundation than 
the fond hopes of the early Christians. 

The third Gospel, and that alone, relates how certain 
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classes asked counsel of John concerning what they ought 
to do. To the people (é éxAo:) who thus consult him, he 
says, “He that hath two coats, let him impart to him that 
hath none, and he that hath meat, let him do likewise.” 
To the publicans who come to be baptized, and say, 
“ Master, what shall we do?” he answers, “ Exact no more 
than that which is appointed you ;” and to the soldiers who 
make a like inquiry, he replies, “Do violence to no man, 
neither accuse any man falsely ; and be content with your 
wages.” These practical instructions are quite consistent, 
as will be shewn hereafter, with the account given of John 
the Baptist by Josephus. But they are hardly what we 
should have expected from one who announced himself as 
merely the harbinger of a far greater Teacher to come after 
him. Reserving, however, the fuller comparison of the 
two accounts for a later stage of this discussion, let us pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the events which are stated to 
have followed the Baptist’s preaching. 

The first Gospel informs us that when Jesus came from 
Galilee to the Jordan to be baptized by John, the latter 
demurred at first to perform this rite on Jesus, saying, “I 
have need to be baptized of thee, and comest thou to me ?” 
But on Jesus pleading that “thus it becometh us to fulfil 
all righteousness,” John coinplies, and the ceremony is per- 
formed. When Jesus emerged from the water, the heavens, 
it is stated, were opened to iim, and he saw the spirit of God 
descending like a dove and lightirg upon him, and at the 
same time a voice was heard from heaven, saying, “This is 
my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased” (iii. 13—17). 
The second and third Gospels agree in these statements, 
except that they make no mention of the Baptist’s scruples 
about baptizing Jesus, and represeut the vcice from heaven 
as more directly addressed to Jesus, saying, “ Thou art my 
beloved Son, in thee I am well pleased.” Commentators 
differ widely as to the character of these manifestations. 
Some consider them to be of a subjective character, that is, 
mental perceptions of Jesus and John unknown to any but 
themselves ; while others understand them in an objective 
sense, or as real outward manifestations to the senses of 
sight and hearing. ‘The former of these interpretations has 
some support from the manner in which the facts are stated 
in the second Gospel, where it is said that Jesus saw the 
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heavens rent, and the spirit like a dove descending upon 
him, which seems to imply that he alone saw this. But 
the very next statement, which tells us that “there came a 
voice from heaven,” can only be understood as asserting a 
real outward utterance of the words which follow ; and the 
narrative of the third Gospel, which plainly states that 
when Jesus was praying, after having been baptized, “the 
heaven was opened, and the Holy Ghost descended in a 
bodily shape like a dove upon him, and a voice came from 
heaven, which said,” &c, admits of no other than the 
obvious literal interpretation. In vain has it been attempted 
by some commentators to explain this voice from heaven 
as a clap of thunder, and this opening or rending of the sky 
as an expression similar to the language in which poets 
describe a flash of lightning. The ev angelists were not 
poets, but illiterate men, whose minds, being prone to 
materialize abstract ideas, could see no absurdity in ascribing 
a visible form to the divine spirit, and no difficulty in 
imagining God speaking from heaven in human language. 
We must bring these narratives to the test of our philoso- 
phy ; for we have a right to presume that no supernatural 
revelation, however imperfect, can be at variance with the 
truths of science ; and what could be more opposed to our 
present knowledge of nature than this story of the divine 
spirit coming down from heaven in a bodily form, and of 
God uttering words from the sky, as if He had organs of 
speech like ours? The words heard must have convinced 
the hearers that there were lips from which those words 
proceeded, and a speaker in the human form not far from 
them overhead ; and can we imagine that a miracle was 
performed to cheat their senses, and confirm them in this 
childish notion of the Deity ? 

But now let us proceed to consider what account is given 
of John the Baptist and his preaching in the fourth Gospel. 
Widely as that Gospel differs from the rest in its reports of 
the discourses of Jesus, it differs still more widely, if pos- 
sible, in its report of the Baptist’s discourses, in which we 
find not a word about the kingdom of heaven being at 
hand, or about the baptism of repentance for the remission 
of sins—not a word of exhortation to bring forth works 
meet for repentance, or of rebuke to those who prided them- 
selves on having Abraham for their father—no warning 
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about the axe which was laid to the root of the trees, and 
the hewing down and burning of those unproductive of 
good fruit—no counsel to different classes about their re- 
spective duties, and no mention of the fan in hand where- 
with the chaff was to be separated from the wheat for the 
purpose of being burnt with fire unquenchable. The first 
speech of John reported in this Gospel begins at the 15th 
verse of the first chapter, and appears to include the three 
following verses. But in these following verses there are 
expressions which could not have been uttered by the 
saptist, because they are suitable only to one speaking at 
a later period of Christian history. Who but a member of 
the future Christian church could say of Jesus, “Of his 
fulness have all we received”? And who but those who 
lived after him and believed that he was exalted to heaven, 
could say, “The only-begotten Son, which ts in the bosom 
of the Father, he hath declared him”? The name “ Christ,” 
it is generally admitted, did not come into use till after the 
death of Jesus,* and the putting of this name into the 
mouth of his predecessor is a palpable anachronism. The 
same may be said of the expression, “the only-begotten 
Son,” which is applied to Jesus only in this Gospel (i. 14, 
18, iii. 16, 18) and in 1 John iv. 9. For these reasons it is 
generally admitted that the three verses which follow the 
15th cannot be considered as utterances of the Baptist, but 
must be construed as the remarks of the evangelist. Yet 
the 16th verse is connected with the 15th by the conjunc- 
tion “and” or “for,’+ as if it was a continuation of the 
Baptist’s speech, and there is a like grammatical connection 
between the 16th verse and the 17th; so that there is no 
alternative for us but either to read all the verses 15—18 
as the reported speech of the Baptist, or to suppose that the 
evangelist forgot what he was about, and carelessly threw 
in his own words as part of the Baptist’s speech which he 
professes to be reporting.t Admitting, however, that the 


* See Dr. Campbell's Preliminary Dissertations to the Four Gospels, Disser- 
tation v. Part iv. ; also Dean Alford’s Greek Testament, note on Matt. i. 17. 

+ dri, for, is the more approved reading. 

t Some critics have endeavoured to remove the difficulty by supposing that 
the 15th verse has been accidentally misplaced, its right place being between 
the 18th verse and the 19th. But this is a mere conjecture, unsupported by 
any manuscript or version. 
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Baptist’s speech is limited to the 15th verse, we are still in 
a great difficulty ; for we are at a loss to understand how 
John could say, when speaking of Jesus for the first time, 
“This was he of whom I spake, He that cometh after me is 
preferred before me, for he was before me.” Here, again, it 
seems as if the evangelist had forgotten that he was report- 
ing the speech of the Baptist, and was referring to what he 
had himself said about the Word which was in the begin- 
ning, and the Light which had long been in the world, and 
to which John was sent to bear witness. A similar diffi- 
culty occurs in the speech ascribed to John in the third 
chapter, where the six verses, 31—3€, are so eviaently 
incongruous with the time and position cf the Baptist, that 
Bengel, Wetstein, Kuinoel, and other eminent critics, con- 
sider them to be the words of the evangelist. Even in what 
purports to be a discourse of Jesus in the same chapter 
(iii. 11—21), there are expressions so inappropriate to the 
alleged speaker, that commentators of the highest name 
ascribe part of the discourse to the evangelist, though they 
cannot all agree in determining where the speech of Jesus 
ends and the remarks of the evangelist begin. But our 
present subject is the Baptist’s preaching, the fuller account 
of which begins at the 19th verse, where we read of what 
he answered to a deputation of priests and levites, after- 
wards described as “of the Pharisees” (ver. 24), whom the 
Jews sent from Jerusalem to ask him who he was. In his 
reply he confesses that he is not the Christ; and when 
further asked whether he is Elias (whom the Jews expected 
before the advent of the Messiah), he equally disclaims that 
name, though it was a name which in another Gospel Jesus 
himself is represented as applying to him (Matt. xi. 14, xvii. 
12). Being further urged to give a more positive answer, 
he is represented as quoting and applying to himself those 
words of Isaiah which in the other Gospels cre quoted, and, 
as we have shewn, misapplied, by the evangelists. It is here, 
and here only, that this perversion of Isaiah’s language is 
ascribed to the Baptist. Then being asked why he baptizes, 
he answers, not by explaining the origin and meaning of 
the rite, about which there is much uncertainty, but by 
directing the attention of his interrogators to one then stand- 
ing among them whom they knew not. “I,” he says, “bap- 
tize with water; but among you standeth one whom ye 
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know not, my successor, whose shoe’s latchet I am not 
worthy to unloose” (i. 26, 27).* Thus ends the Baptist’s 
speech to the deputation from Jerusalem, in which we find 
the same remarkable expression concerning his own infe- 
riority to his successor which we have noticed in the other 
Gospels, but not a word of that stern reproof which in the 
first Gospel he is stated to have addressed to the same class 
who here question him. Nothing is said of this deputation 
in the other Gospels, and it is difficult to find in them any 
suitable place where it might be consistently introduced. 
Commentators are divided on the question whether it oc- 
curred before or after the baptism of Jesus, and there are 
difficulties in either way of deciding that question. If we 
suppose it to have taken place before the baptism, how are 
we to reconcile John’s declaration that the successor whom 
he announced was then standing among his auditors (i. 26), 
with his subsequent declaration that he knew not the person 
of this successor till the descent of the Spirit had pointed 
him out? (i. 33). If, on the other hand, we assign the 
deputation to a period after the baptism, how are we to 
reconc'le this date with the statement in the second Gospel, 
that Jesus, i:nmediately after the descent of the Spirit and 
the voice from heaven on the occasion of his baptism, was 
driven by the Spirit into the wilderness, and remained there 
forty days with no human companions? (i. 12, 13). 
Leaving these difficulties, as we must, without satisfactory 
explanation, let us proceed to consider the occurrences and 
discourses of the next day. Seeing Jesus coming to him, 
John, we are told, exclaimed, but in whose hearing is not 
stated, “Behold the Lamb of God which taketh away the 
sin of the world” (i. 29). Here is a description of Jesus 
which has no parallel in any of the other Gospels. It may 
almost, indeed, be said that it has no parallel in the whole 
New Testament, since it is only in 1 Peter i. 19 that we 
read of Christians being redeemed “ with the precious blood 
of Christ as of a lamb without blemish and without spot,” 
and only in the Apocalypse that “the Lamb that was slain” 
and “the blood of the Lamb” are phrases of common occur- 
rence. These expressions are generally understood as al- 


* Verse 27 is here translated according to the amended reading of Griesbach 


and Alford, 
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luding to the atonement which Jesus made for the sins of 
men by his death on the cross. But if the Baptist spoke 
the above words with such meaning, he must be supposed 
to have known more about -the mission of Jesus than Jesus 
himself knew ; for, among all the descriptive names which 
he is said to have assumed, such as “the living bread 
which came down from heaven,” “the light of the world,” 
“the good shepherd,” “the true vine,” “the resurrection 
and the life,” “the way, the truth, and the life,” we nowhere 
read of his calling himself “the Lamb of God which taketh 
away the sin of the world.” If the doctrine of the atone- 
ment is to be considered as the great fundamental doctrine 
of the Christian faith, it must surely have formed a promi- 
nent and frequent topic in the discourses of Jesus. Yet in 
the fourth Gospel it is never alluded to except in the above 
saying ascribed to the Baptist, and in the other Gospels, if 
mentioned at all, is only obscurely hinted at in two brief 
expressions ascribed to Jesus (Matt. xx. 28, xxvi. 28, and 
the parallel passages in Mark and Luke). 

After the above remarkable declaration, the Baptist’s 
speech is continued as fullows: “This is he of whom I 
said, After me cometh a man which is preferred before me ; 
for he was before me. And I knew him not: but that he 
should be made manifest to Israel, therefore am I come 
baptizing with water” (vers. 30,31). The first of these sen- 
tences is a repetition almost word for word of the 15th verse, 
except that the present tense is here used instead of the 
preterit tense which was improperly used before. It can- 
not, I think, be otherwise understood than as an obscure 
allusion to the same doctrine of Christ’s pre-existence which 
is so prominently put forth at the outset of the Gospel, and, 
thus understood, it is another instance of the evangelist’s 
tendency to put his own ideas into the speeches he reports. 
In the second sentence the Baptist states the purpose of his 
mission to be, that he might make manifest to Israel by 
baptizing with water a person whom as yet he knew not. 
He then proceeds, in verse 32, to state how he became 
assured that Jesus was the person to whom his mission 
related. “And John bare record, saying, I saw the Spirit 
descending from heaven like a dove, and it abode upon 
him. And I knew him not ; but he that sent me to baptize 
with water, the same said unto me, Upon whom thou shalt 
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see the Spirit descending, and remaining on him, the same 
is he which baptizeth with the Holy Ghost. And I saw 
and bare record that this is the Son of God” (i. 32—34). 
This is all the notice to be found in the fourth Gospel of 
that manifestation from heaven which is related in the 
other Gospels as having immediately followed the baptism 
of Jesus. Nothing is here said of the voiee from heaven, 
and nothing of the act which gave occasion to it. Judging 
from this Gospel alone, we should never suppose that Jesus 
had been baptized by John, still less that he was known to 
John before his baptism, as is plainly intimated in the first 
Gospel (iii. 14). The only instance of a voice from heaven 
mentioned in this Gospel is that related in the twelfth 
chapter (ver. 28), concerning which the bystanders who heard 
it were divided in opinion, some thinking that it merely 
thundered, while others said that an angel spake. But 
in what manner, we must here ask, was that divine com- 
munication made to John, of which he bare record? Those 
words of God foretelling the descent of his own spirit in a 
visible bodily form, and telling John what that miracle 
would shew him—were they spoken in an audible voice 
from heaven, or were they in some mysterious way sug- 
gested to the mind of John? On this point we are left to 
conjecture. But whatever the speaker or writer meant, we 
may be very sure that those reported words of God were in 
reality the words of man ; for how can it be imagined that 
a figure of speech so incongruous and puerile as that of 
dipping in holy spirit* was conceived in any other than a 
human mind? And how could it be, if John had really 
borne record of this divine prophecy and its visible fulfil- 
ment, that his disciples not very long afterwards had never 
even heard that there was a holy spirit? (Acts xix. 2). 
Have we not, then, just grounds for thinking that in this 
alleged divine communicatian we have only the ideas and 
traditions of that time of spiritual gifts when “great reli- 
gious fervour, especially at the moment of conversion, 
seized the early believers, and this fervour vented itself in 
expressions of thanksgiving, in fragments of psalmody, or 
hymnody, or prayer ... sometimes even having the appear- 
* BarriZey ty bear. Barrifwy iv mveipare dyup. 
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ance of wild excitement like that of madness or intoxica- 
tion”? * 

If John the Baptist had really declared himself to be 
only the harbinger or precursor of a greater prophet who 
was shortly to succeed him, was it not to be expected that 
he would resign his office when that greater prophet came 
upon the stage? If he had really pointed out Jesus to his 
disciples as one whose shoe’s latchet he was not worthy to 
unloose, and told them that this superior personage would 
administer a nobler baptism than that which he adminis- 
tered, would not all his disciples have gone over at once to 
this more authoritative teacher, and would not the new 
baptism in holy spirit have entirely superseded the old 
baptism in water? Yet what do we read in the subsequent 
history? We read of John continuing to baptize in water 
after Jesus had entered upon his public ministry (John iii. 
23), and of his having followers who were baptized into his 
baptism long after his death (Acts xix. 3). Nay, more—we 
are told that Jesus enjoined the continued use of water 
baptism in the case of all who should be converted by his 
disciples (Matt. xxviii. 19), and even spoke of it as a neces- 
sary condition of salvation (Mark xvi. 16) ; and accordingly 
we find repeated instances recorded in the book of Acts of 
water baptism applied to converts, and repeated mention of 
it in the Epistles as an established practice in the Christian 
church. To this day the practice is continued in a modified 
form, while the spiritual baptism, such at least as that we 
read of in the early church, has been long ago forgotten 
except among fanatics. Again, I ask, had John the Baptist 
really seen and heard what he is related to have seen and 
heard in the Synoptic Gospels, is it conceivable that he 
should ever afterwards have entertained a doubt about the 
divine mission and Messiahship of him whom God himself 
had thus signally recognized as His beloved Son? Yet in 
two of these Gospels we read of his sending disciples to 
ask Jesus, “ Art thou he that should come, or do we look 
for another?” (Matt. xi. 3; Luke vii. 19). The inconsistency 
of this inquiry with what is previously related has much 
perplexed both ancient fathers and modern commentators, 
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and various hypotheses have been proposed for explaining 
the difficulty. Some suppose that the inquiry was made, 
not for John’s own satisfaction, but for that of the disciples 
whom he sent. But this is hardly consistent with the 
narrative ; for “the text,” as Dean Alford justly remarks, 
“evidently treats the question as coming from John him- 
self; the answer is directed to John; and the following 
discourse is on the character and position of John.”* 
Others suppose that John’s inquiry was prompted by his 
disappointment at “the slow and unostentatious course” 
which Jesus had hitherto pursued, and his desire “ to obtain 
from his own mouth a declaration of his Messiahship, from 
which hitherto he had seemed to shrink.” But this, again, 
is without support in the narrative, and imputes to John a 
want of faith which can hardly be imagined in one who, 
according to the history, had been assured of the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus by an authority which it was impossible to 
doubt. How was it that the evangelists did not themselves 
perceive the glaring inconsistency which has so perplexed 
their commentators? This is the question that is here 
forced upon our attention, and I know not how we can 
answer it but by supposing that the voice from heaven 
belongs to one tradition, and John’s doubts and inquiry to 
another. It is admitted that “the writing of the Gospel 
history did not originate in any design to give a connected 
account of the life and public ministry of Christ as a 
whole, but rather grew out of a series of traditional accounts 
of separate scenes in his history ;” and that “ our first three 
Gospels resulted from the compilation of such separate 
materials, as Luke himself states in his introduction.”+ In 
a history so formed inconsistencies were unavoidable, and 
it is needless to say that the above inconsistency is not the 
only one to be found in the Gospels. Even in accounts of 
the same transaction as given in different Gospels we often 
find perplexing discrepancies, and such is the case with the 
two narratives that we have of John’s deputation of inquiry. 
In the first place, the inquiry is differently dated, being 
placed after the mission of the twelve in the first Gospel, 
but before it in the third. In the next place, it is stated in 


* Greek Testament, note on Matt. xi. 2—30. 
+ Neander’s Life of Jesus Christ, translated by John M’Clintock and Charles 
E. Blumenthal, p. 7. Bohn, 1851. 
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the first Gospel that John was in prison when he heard of 
the works of Christ, and sent two of his disciples thence 
to ask, “Art thou he that should come, or do we look for 
another?” while the other narrative contains no such state- 
ment, but implies that John was at liberty, since it tells 
us how his disciples shewed him of all these things that 
Jesus had done, and that then he called two of them and 
sent them to make the same inquiry. It is true, the im- 
prisonment of John, and the cause which led to it, have 
been already briefly mentioned in a previous chapter (iii 
19, 20); but that is clearly an anticipation, which leaves 
the date of that event undetermined ; and it is not till near 
the close of the history of those labours of Jesus in Galilee 
which in the other Gospels are expressly made subsequent 
to John’s imprisonment, that we find brief mention of his 
death (ix. 7—9). To say nothing, moreover, of the impro- 
bability of John being allowed free intercourse with his 
disciples when a prisoner, is there not something very im- 
probable, and very unlike the alleged conduct of Jesus on 
a similar occasion of unbelief (Matt. xiii. 58), in the state- 
ment that he there and then cured many of their infirmities 
and plagues, and of evil spirits, and gave sight unto many 
that were blind? Instead of thus displaying his miracles, 
which John had already heard of, would it not have been 
more to the purpose if he had told John’s disciples to 
remind their master of the heavenly voice he had heard at 
the Jordan, and of the distinct testimony he had himself 
borne to the divine character of him whom he there bap- 
tized? Considering all these inconsistencies and improba- 
bilities, have we not good reason to doubt whether John 
and Jesus had ever any intercourse, direct or indirect, with 
one another, or any other relation to one another than that 
of being labourers in the same cause? What this cause 
was we learn distinctly from Josephus, who speaks of John 
the Baptist as a good man, who exhorted the Jews to exer- 
cise virtue, both as to righteousness towards each other and 
piety towards God, and so to unite in baptism, considering 
that rite as acceptable to God only when used for the puri- 
fication of the body, after having first purified the soul by 
righteousness.* This description substantially agrees with 





* Antiquities of the Jews, xviii. 5, 2. 
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the Gospel representation of John as one who preached the 
baptism of repentance for the remission of sins, and at the 
same time urged the necessity and duty of bringing forth 
fruits meet for repentance. His advice to different classes 
of people, as reported in the third Gospel, though it does 
not touch upon piety towards God, recommends righteous- 
ness towards men in the fullest sense of that expression.* 
There is a further agreement in as far as relates to the high 
esteem in which John was held by the people ; for while 
the Gospels inform us that all accounted him as a prophet, 
Josephus relates how the people came in crowds about him 
and were greatly moved by hearing his words. He further 
states that the destruction of Herod’s army in his war with 
Aretas was considered by many as a divine judgment upon 
him for having put John to death, which is another proof 
of the high place he held in popular esteem. But respect- 
ing John’s preaching in the wilderness, and announcing 
the advent of a greater personage who was to inaugurate 
an entirely new order of things, Josephus says nothing, nor 
was it to be expected, seeing that throughout his works 
Christianity is never noticed.t He is silent also about the 
rustic dress, the spare diet and the ascetic practices which 
are attributed to John in various passages of the Gospels 
(Matt. iii. 4, ix. 14, xi. 18; Mark 1. 6, ii. 18; Luke i 15, 
v. 33, vii. 33). He agrees with the evangelists in stating 
that John was imprisoned and put to death by the order of 
Herod the Tetrarch ; but differs widely from them in regard 
to this monarch’s motives: for whereas they assert that the 
Baptist was imprisoned, it is not said where, because he 
had boldly reproved Herod for living in adultery with 
Herodias, his brother's wife, and was beheaded in conse- 
quence of a rash promise he had made to the daughter of 
Herodias, who had pleased him by her dancing, Josephus 
states that Herod feared lest the great influence which 
John had over the people might put it into his power and 
inclination to incite them to rebellion, and for this reason 





* John’s exhortation to the practice of piety towards God and righteousness 
towards one another, as reported by Josephus, more closely resembles the two 
great commandments insisted on by Jesus (Matt. xxii. 37—40). But perhaps 
Josephus, in his ignorance of ‘‘ the sect of the Nazarenes,” confounded their 
Teacher’s lessons with those of the Baptist. But of this more hereafter. 

+ The passage about Christ in Ant. xviii. 3, 3, is evidently an interpolation. 
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sent him a prisoner to the castle of Macherus, and there 
caused him to be put, in some unmentioned manner, to 
death. For the purpose of reconciling these statements, it 
has been conjectured that “Josephus gives the ostensible, 
and the evangelists the real and secret, reason that impelled 
Herod.”* But perhaps we may find a better explanation in 
supposing that Josephus was ignorant of the real cause 
and manner of John’s death, and imagined that all who 
used the rite of baptism were his disciples. Thus he might 
ascribe to Herod those fears which were afterwards more 
generally entertained of Christians, as a people who seemed 
to be turning the world upside down (Acts xvii. 6). With- 
out this mistake, the fears imputed to Herod are wholly 
unintelligible ; and if Apollos, who knew only the baptism 
of John, could yet be described as one instructed in the 
way of the Lord, and speaking and teaching diligently the 
things concerning Jesus? (Acts xviii. 25), we need not 
wonder that Josephus knew of no distinction between 
Johnism, if so we may call it, and Christianity. In truth, 
it was no very great mistake; for John and Jesus were 
teachers of the same school, and that school was not of 
recent origin. It had its origin as far back at least as the 
times of the ancient psalmists and prophets, who so con- 
temptuously decried the religion of forms and ceremonies, 
and so eloquently pleaded for the religion of the heart and 
life. Their noble lessons were familiarized to the Jewish 
mind in the services of the synagogue, and it was only 
natural that they should sink deep into the hearts of the 
most earnest thinkers, and call forth such teachers of kin- 
dred spirit as John in Judeat and Jesus in Galilee. In both 
these districts influences were at work which could not fail 
to train and stimulate a reforming spirit; for in Judea, 
Pharisaic formalism had been carried to such an extreme 
as must have caused a revulsion in favour of practical 
religion, and that revulsion had already shewn itself in the 


* Neander’s Life of Jesus Christ, p. 191, note. 

+ This reading is adopted in the amended text of Dean Alford. 

t+ Though latterly a subject, and perhaps friend, of Herod the Tetrarch, and 
therefore resident then in some part of that monarch’s dominions, that is, in 
Galilee or Perma, yet we have seen reason to believe that he was a native of 
Judea, and his fame in Jerusalem affords a fair presumption that at one time 
he had there lived and taught. See Matt. xxi, 23—27, and the parallel pas- 
sages in Mark and Luke ; also John v. 35. 
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existence of a sect, not mentioned in the New Testament, 
the members of which, neglecting the festivals, and substi- 
tuting synagogue for temple worship, without the observ- 
ance of any outward rite but that of ablution, cultivated 
purity of heart as the most acceptable worship, and made 
“the love of God, the love of virtue, and the love of man,” 
the great aim and study of their lives ;* while in Galilee, 
the mixture of Jews with a numerous population from the 
neighbouring heathen nations had served, we may suppose, 
to correct Jewish exclusiveness, and create a longing for a 
cosmopolitan faith ; and to this may perhaps be added the 
extreme to which Jewish zealotry had been carried by 
Judas and his followers, and which may have contributed 
(for extremes naturally produce their opposites) to form in 
the mind of the Nazarene reformer that wiser zeal which 
looked for a kingdom not of this world. Without admit- 
ting that John the Baptist belonged to the sect of the 
Essenes, as Strauss supposes,f we must believe, from various 
passages in the Gospels already referred to, that he was 
more addicted than Jesus to ascetic practices. But the 
rustic garb wherewith he is invested in Matt. ii. 4, Mark 
i. 6, may be only a tradition suggested by the belief that 
he was the antitype of Elijah, or that prophet himself 
returned from the dead (see Malachi iv. 5; 2 Kings i. 8). 
Jesus himself appears, from several passages in the Gospels, 
to have approved of occasional fasting (Matt. vi. 16, 17, 
xvil. 21; Mark ix. 29), and it cannot be supposed that 
either of these teachers was entirely superior to the notions 
and customs of their time and country. But unquestion- 
ably they were both “ burning and shining lights,” to whom 
mankind are indebted, though in very different degrees, for 
the advancement of “pure and undefiled religion.” They 
both endeavoured to enlighten and elevate the masses of 
the people, and they both underwent at the hands of power 
the too common fate of those who attack prevailing errors. 
3ut there was this difference in their fates, that whereas 
John was the victim of a single tyrant, who caused him to 
be secretly despatched in a distant prison, Jesus suffered a 
public and more cruel death amidst crowds of exulting 


* Philo, as quoted in ‘‘ Time and Faith,” p. 282. 


+ New Life of Jesus, Vol. I. p. 257. 
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enemies and sorrowing friends. No wonder, then, that the 
Galilean reformer engaged, as he had certainly deserved, by 
far the largest share of those honours which are always paid 
to martyrs in the people’s cause ; and when the followers of 
John became absorbed in the vaster numbers of the fol- 
lowers of Jesus, it was only natural that the former was 
honoured only as the harbinger and subordinate of the 
latter, hardly worthy to hold a candle to his Master, or, in 
the phraseology of the day, to perform the menial office of 
stooping to unloose the latchet of his shoe. 


WILLIAM JEVONS. 


IfL—THE LIFE, LABOURS AND CREED OF ULFILA, 
BISHOP OF THE GOTHS. 


LITTLE is known of the Goths till they came in contact 
with the Romans in the third century of the Christian era. 
They were a Germanic race, who in their progress south- 
ward broke into the territory of the Romans for the first 
time in A.D. 237. In the year 180 A.D., they were already 
in Dacia, ie. the present Transylvania, Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia, so that they might have been slightly affected by 
Roman civilization even then. But they were averse to a 
peaceful life, and disturbed Dacia. After they had ravaged 
Thrace, Decius encountered them in Dacia, but was defeated 
and slain (251). His successor Gallus purchased a peace ; 
and though Aurelian drove them back beyond the Danube, 
he found it expedient to abandon Dacia, restoring the ancient 
boundaries of the empire as they stood before Trajan. 

From the fourth century we meet with two divisions of 
this people ; the West or Visigoths, scattered over all the 
territory reaching from the Danube to the Carpathians and 
the Dniester, over east Hungary, Transylvania, Wallachia, 
Moldavia and Bessarabia; and the East or Ostrogoths, in 
southern Russia, between the Dniester and Don. The king 
of the latter, Ermanrich, ruled over both, till his kingdom 
was destroyed by the Huns in 375. Though the Goths 
owned a common head up to this time, their union was 
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loose, and they had begun to separate in name as well as 
religion early in the fourth century. The Ostrogoths con- 
tinued rude heathens ; the Visigoths, from their contiguity 
to the Romans, became partially civilized and Christian. 
On the present occasion we are concerned only with the 
latter branch, or rather such of them as chiefly inhabited 
Meesia, and are therefore styled Mceso-goths. Among these 
the figure of Ulfila rises prominently to view, casting its 
light on the dark picture, and giving it an enduring bright- 
ness. We learn from Philostorgius that Ulfila sprung from 
a family which had been carried away by the Goths from 
a village of Cappadocia near the city Parnassus. The year 
of his birth is not altogether certain. If we follow Auxen- 
tius’s account that he lived till the age of 70, he was born 
in 313. And this is the most probable statement. How 
he was brought up and educated can only be inferred from 
his subsequent life and labours. He was instructed in the 
principles of Christianity and in Greek literature. The 
Gothic language he probably spoke from his youth, in 
addition to Latin, the tongue of his fathers. As he grew 
up to manhood he manifested those peculiar talents which 
marked him out as the teacher of his people, their public 
instructor in the principles of Christianity. Nor did he 
fail to follow the high calling for which both natural gifts 
and education fitted him. He endeavoured to imbue his 
countrymen with what he had learned to regard as the best 
culture. In his thirtieth year he was ordained bishop; 
by whom or where, it is difficult to tell. Philostorgius’s 
account is, that in the time of Constantine he was sent on 
an embassy to the emperor by the ruler of the Goths, and 
consecrated to the episcopal office by Eusebius of Nico- 
media and other bishops then assembled.* But this state- 
ment disagrees with Auxentius, according to whom the 
thirtieth year of Ulfila coincides with 343, when Constan- 
tine was dead. Are we to suppose that the Arian historian 
had an interest in making it appear that Ulfila was an 
Arian from the first, having been set apart to his office by 
Eusebius? It may be so; and therefore Philostorgius styles 
him the first bishop of the Goths, implying that the Christian 
church in their territory was Arian at the beginning. On 


* Histor. Feclesiast., Lib. ii. 5, p. 434, ed. Valesius. 
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the other hand, Socrates, Sozomen and Theodoret, who give 
a different account, may have had an interest in represent- 
ing matters in a light favourable to orthodoxy. We learn 
from Socrates that Theophilus, Metropolitan of the Goths, 
subscribed the decrees of the Nicene Council in 325,* whose 
teaching was followed by Ulfila till the reign of Constantius, 
in which he subscribed the Arian creed drawn up at Con- 
stantinople, A.D. 360. But Sozomen and Theodoret place 
his defection from the Nicene creed in the time of Valens ; 
the former stating that Ulfila arrived at Constantinople at 
the head of an embassy to this emperor, and coming in 
contact with the leaders of the Arian sect there, promised 
for himself and his countrymen to embrace Arianism in 
order to ensure the success of his mission. The historian 
speaks of the promises of Arian bishops at court ;+ Theo- 
doret adding that money helped to gain over the influential 
Ulfila.t 

The difficulty of selecting the truth from these conflict- 
ing accounts is apparent. The mode in which the ortho- 
dox church historians attribute Ulfila’s departure from the 
Nicene doctrines to outward influences and causes, one of 
which is discreditable, with their fixing on the reign of an 
emperor zealously devoted to Arianism, is suspicious. Not 
less so is the statement that Theophilus, bishop of the 
Goths, was present at the Nicene Council and subscribed 
its decrees. But Philostorgius’s narrative cannot be impli- 
citly adopted, any more than the orthodox one. Ulfila could 
not have been ordained in Constantine’s reign by Eusebius 
of Nicomedia. It is more probable that he was consecrated 
to his office by certain Arian bishops in council at Philip- 
popolis in Thrace, in the year 343. His alleged defection 
from orthodoxy is contrary to his own solemn confession of 
faith, in which he asserts that he had always been an 
adherent of Arianism. 

After his consecration, the zeal of Ulfila for the reforma- 
tion of the Goths must have been great, because the num- 
bers of converts attracted the notice of their ruler, who 
being a heathen, regarded the new religion with disfavour. 

* Hist. Eccles. Lib. ii. 41. 
+ Hist. Eccles. Lib. vi. xxxvii. p. 1405, ed. Migne. 
t+ Hist. Eccles. iv. xxxvii. 
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Athanarich (A.D. 350) began to persecute the Christians, 
many of whom died as martyrs for the truth. Yet their 
unshaken constancy and noble death did not lessen the 
severity of the Judge, as Athanarich was styled. Hence 
Ulfila, accompanied by a crowd of Christian Goths, with- 
drew beyond the Danube ; the emperor Constantius having 
given them permission to settle in the Roman dominions, 
i.e. in Meesia, according to Philostorgius. Jornandes de- 
scribes these emigrants as the Gotht minores who settled in 
the territory of Nicopolis at the foot of Mount Hemus, 
saying that they led a patriarchal life, tilling the ground 
and keeping cattle. There is little doubt that the emperor 
who favoured Ulfila and his followers on this occasion 
was Constantius ; not Valens, as Hug, after several autho- 
rites, supposes. He, too, is meant by Philostorgius affirm- 
ing that the emperor had a high respect for Ulfila, and 
used to call him the Moses of the Goths, because he led 
them across the Danube, as Moses did the Israelites out of 
Egypt. In Meesia accordingly, and the adjoining Thrace, 
Ulfila passed the greater part of his episcopate. For thirty- 
three years he lived and laboured there, from 350 till his 
death, A.D. 383. In the year 360, he was present at the 
Synod of Constantinople, giving his adhesion to the con- 
fession of faith which was drawn up; a confession the 
same as that already passed at Ariminum in 359, from 
which the word obsia (substance) was excluded as unscrip- 
tural. Socrates’s statement that he was a Nicene Christian 
till then, must be rejected. 

A second persecution by Athanarich after the year 370 
shews that Christianity had taken deep root among the 
Goths, notwithstanding the removal of Ulfila and others 
to the more congenial and apparently secure soil of which 
the Romans were masters. This catastrophe did not affect 
him immediately, though his missionary labours were abun- 
dant, and often attended with great danger. Even on 
Roman ground he and his fellow-christians were not secure 
from the severity of Athanarich. The rise of a division 
among the West Goths, some time after 370, was the first 
check to that severe ruler. Several of the tribes were 
anxious to assert their independence, which seemed to be 
endangered by Athanarich’s supremacy ; and the Christians 
were naturally disaflected to their persecutor. Fritigern, 
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who thought himself bound to protect the Christians, 
sought the help of the emperor Valens and obtained it. 
Under his friendly shelter Ulfila prosecuted his labours, till 
the Huns pressing on from the East in great numbers, 
expelled the East Goths, with a part of whom they invaded 
the West Goths, and drove them before them. Forced to 
yield, the majority of the latter fled into Thrace, and sent 
an embassy to Valens, at the head of which was Ulfila, 
requesting that they might be admitted into Thrace as 
settlers. This petition succeeded, and thousands gladly 
availed themselves of the boon. Here a new field was 
opened up to the activity of Ulfila. 

Some time after, the Goths in Thrace met with such 
harsh treatment from the Roman governors, that the nation 
rebelled and defeated their oppressors. Valens hastened 
from Asia to punish the insurgents. But Fritigern, the 
commander of the united forces, was anxious to avoid a 
battle, and sent a Christian presbyter to the emperor’s camp 
near Adrianople to offer terms of peace. This presbyter, as 
Ammian calls him, could have been none other than UlIfila, 
who must have been desirous to prevent the impending 
engagement, and who of all men was best fitted to reconcile 
the disputants. But though he met with a courteous re- 
ception, the proposals of Fritigern were rejected. A battle 
ensued, and Valens was left dead on the field. Theodosius, 
his valiant successor, hastened to check the devastations of 
the conquerors who had penetrated to the walls of Con- 
stantinople, plundering without opposition ; in which he 
succeeded from a combination of circumstances, the death 
of Fritigern being one of the chief. Athanarich, indeed, 
who had embraced Christianity, appeared at the head of 
the Gothic tribes in an attitude threatening to the Romans ; 
but Theodosius entered into peaceful relations with him, 
and ratified a compact most valuable to his countrymen, 
since by it the West Goths entered into the service of the 
Romans, and contributed largely to the strength of their 
army. Theodosius continued to befriend the Goths, and to 
make his covenant with them a lasting one. He was un- 
fortunate in attempting to bring about ecclesiastical unity 
on the basis of the Nicene Creed, and to reinstate the adhe- 
reuts of it in the churches of Constantinople ; for that led 
to the expulsion of the Arian bishop Demophilus and his 
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adherents from buildings they had occupied forty years. 
In these circumstances the emperor summoned a general 
council at Constantinople, A.D. 381, which confirmed the 
Nicene Creed. This occasioned stringent measures against 
the Arians who were usually deprived of their churches, 
and gave rise to disturbances. Another council was sum- 
moned at Constantinople by the emperor in the year 383, 
which was to settle all parties by drawing up a confession 
in which they could unite. To this council the aged Ulfila 
was summoned. The result was, that when the emperor 
pronounced in favour of the Nicene Creed, the cause of the 
Arians was lost. The confession which the apostle of the 
Goths drew up for himself on this occasion, led to his con- 
demnation as a heretic. Grieved at the turn which events 
took, he sickened and died. Such was the end of the good 
and noble Ulfila. The last work of his life was the com- 
position of that testament which he left to his people, and 
the confession of faith delivered to the emperor. He was 
succeeded by Auxentius, bishop of Silistria, to whom we 
owe a trustworthy account of his life and doctrines. It is 
pleasant to read the loving words in which the disciple 
speaks of his departed teacher. 

The notices of his life in ancient authors do not agree, 
and it is difficult to trace the truth among them. If that 
of Auxentius were full, it would clear up doubtful dates 
and facts. The latest biographer* tries to shew that he 
was born in 311 and died in 381; a conclusion arrived at 
through a number of improbable conjectures that confuse 
the subject needlessly. Krafft has wisely abandoned the 
old dates of birth and death, 318 and 388, perceiving the 
impossibility of a council being held at Constantinople in 
388, to which the Arians were summoned. Before that 
time their cause was lost. 

The most enduring and precious monument of Ulfila is 
his version of the Bible into the Gothic language, a work 
for which he was well qualified. According to Philostor- 
gius, he translated the entire Bible except the Book of 
Kings, omitting the latter lest they might add fuel to the 
military propensities of his people, already excessive. There 
is no good reason for doubting this statement, though Knit- 


* Bessell, Ueber das Leben des Ulfilas, 1860. 
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tel has vainly endeavoured to confute it; and Mr. Horne, 
anxious to find an accusation against Gibbon, calls it an 
idle tale repeated by the historian, asserting that Mai dis- 
covered fragments of the books of Kings, Ezra and Nehe- 
miah, in the rescript MS. of Milan, marked G. 82. This, 
however, is an error; as no trace of the Kings has been 
discovered. The version was made from the Greek through- 
out, ie. the LXX. in the Old Testament, and the original 
in the New. He also invented a Gothic alphabet, the let- 
ters of which were borrowed from the Greek and Latin, five 
of them from the latter. By this means he put his coun- 
trymen into a position for understanding the Scriptures, 
the source of divine truth, and deriving their knowledge of 
divine things from the fountain. The benefit. conferred 
upon them by these works is incalculable. The man who 
prepared the way for the reception of Christianity by a 
numerous race, bridging over the gulf between the new 
religion and a rude heathen spirit, was a benefactor whose 
memory they might well cherish with pride. The crown of 
his missionary life was the translation of the sacred books. 

The time when he was engaged in making this version 
eannot be precisely determined. It seems to have been 
after 370, when Fritigern’s conversion led to that of large 
numbers among the Goths. Ulfila was then about sixty 
years old, mature in knowledge and piety, with large expe- 
rience of human nature, intimately acquainted both with 
the wants and capabilities of his nation. 

The version is of no use in the interpretation of the 
Bible ; but it is a valuable document in the criticism of the 
text, Le. the text of the New Testament only, because the 
Old Testament part was made from the LXX., and is now 
lost, with the exception of some insignificant fragments. 
The greater portion of the New Testament is extant. No 
part of the Acts, Epistle to the Hebrews, Apocalypse or 
general Epistles, has yet been discovered. For the Gospels 
we are indebted to the celebrated Silver MS. of Upsala, 
whose history is a curious one. It was discovered in the 
abbey of Werden in Westphalia at the commencement of 
the 13th century, whence it was brought to Prague, and fell 
as booty into the hands of the Swedes when they got pos- 
session of Little Prague, A.D. 1648. After being for some 
time in the library of Queen Christina, it suddenly disap- 
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peared, and was found in the Netherlands in the possession 
of Isaac Vossius. How this scholar got it, is matter of 
conjecture ; the more charitable opinion is, that the queen 
presented it to him, not that he appropriated it by stealth. 
Sweden, however, soon regained the treasure; for Count 
Magnus Gabriel de la Gardie purchased it from Vossius 
for 400 Swedish dollars, and gave it as a present to the 
University of Upsala in 1669, where it has remained since 
that time. 

This remarkable MS. bears internal evidence of the coun- 
try where it was written. It was made in Italy, as Hug 
and others have shewn, not later than the beginning of the 
sixth century, probably at the end of the fifth. The name 
Silver MS. (Codex Argenteus) refers to the letters, which 
are large, uncial characters of silver, on purple-coloured 
vellum. The initial lines of the Gospels and the first 
line of every section are in gold letters. Below are the 
canons of Eusebius. The order of the Gospels is peculiar : 
Matthew, John, Luke, Mark. As to the way in which the 
letters were made, opinions differ. Michaelis supposes that 
the deep impression of the strokes shews the letters to have 
been either imprinted with a warm iron, or cut with a 
graver and afterwards coloured. This is improbable. John 
ab Ihre thinks that they were impressed by carved or cast 
stamps, as bookbinders put titles on the backs of books in 
gold or silver; and refers to the perfect uniformity of the 
letters, their indentations on each page, and the traces of 
paste sometimes observable between the silver and parch- 
ment.* It is unlikely that the letters were written with a 
pen or reed. The MS. is defective, having but 187 folios, 
whereas it had at first 330. It is a mistake to say that it 
consists of 188 folios. 

1. No proof is required to shew that this version was 
made from the Greek text. If it were, we should point to 
mistakes arising from a manifest misreading of the original, 
such as, rv ceyérwy of the Gothic (Matt. xxvii. 52) for rév 
Kexousnpévwv ; rpody (Luke vii. 25) for rpupp; mermpwxev 
(John xvi. 6) for wexAjpwxev ; xpoodexdpevov (Luke i. 10) for 
mpocevydpevov ; cvvhvrnoay (Luke ix. 18) for cvvijoay ; pepidac 
(Luke xix. 25) for prac, as if the latter were an abbreviation ; 


* See the Prafatio to his Ulphilas illustratus, p. 3, &c., ed. Biisching. 
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in Mark vii. 3, rvcva instead of rvypy ; in Philipp. iv. 8, aya 
instead of ayva; in Mark ix. 18, pizre for phooe; in Luke 
lil. 14, dpyeoGe for dpxeiobe. Again, the article sa, so, thata, 
is commonly put where it is in the Greek, though the 
Gothic does not need it, as in John vii. 16, gu) didayy is 
rendered so meina laiseins. Still further, the translator 
strives to exhibit the etymological sense of words by ren- 
dering éXockavrwpdrwr, alabrunstim, Mark xii. 33; éyKxaina, 
inniujitha, John x. 22; oxyvornyia, hlethrastakeins, John 
Vii. 2 ; axesporoinroy, unhanduvaurhta, Mark xiv. 58. ’EXa- 
x:ororépw, in Ephes. iii. 8, is well imitated by the comparative 
undarleijin, “less than the least.” * 

2. Eichhorn and Hug assert that the Constantinopolitan 
or Lucian recension is the basis of the version ; the former 
critic adding that it is strongly mixed with the Hesychian 
recension also. These recensions are imaginary. The proof 
that Hesychius and Lucian in their respective spheres 
undertook revisions of the New Testament MSS. is want- 
ing. Lucian revised the LXX.; and it does not appear 
that his critical labour extended to the New Testament. 
Hence the lists of examples which Hug and Eichhorn give 
in proof of their opinion are liable to mislead. Assuming 
the existence of a Constantinopolitan recension, we affirm 
that the version as a whole does not present its character- 
istic readings. The Asiatic-Byzantine text is not the basis. 
The text of the version agrees more nearly with D of the 
Gospels and Acts than any other document ; and D belongs, 
according to Griesbach, to the Western recension, not the 
Constantinopolitan. We admit, however, that the Greek 
copies in Asia and Thrace began to pass out of their 
ancient form in the course of the fourth century, settling 
into what is called the Constantinopolitan in the fifth and 
sixth centuries. 

It is best to look at the point apart from recension-schemes. 
Are the readings which the Gothic represents those of the 
oldest and best authorities, or those of later and inferior ones ? 
Or does the version shew that the Greek text from which 
it was made was in a transition state, passing from its 
oldest known form into a more corrupt one ; in other words, 
does it represent a mixed Greek text, one agreeing with 
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the oldest critical authorities, but at the same time inter- 
spersed with later or so-called Constantinopolitan readings? 
These are the questions with which the critic has to do— 
questions of a difficult nature, and demanding towards their 
right solution an extensive collation of MSS. with the 
Gothic text. 

3. A difference of diction has been observed in the 
various fragments of the version which have been preserved. 
To what is this owing? Two causes are assigned. Some 
suppose that Ulfila consulted Latin as well as Greek copies 
while he made his translation ; others, that the work was 
altered and partially adapted to the Latin by later hands. 
The latter view is adopted by Gabelentz, Loebe, and Krafft, 
who think that the version was subjected to a revision in 
which Gothic words were exchanged for others more usual, 
or for others that seemed to give the sense better, after the 
original had been diligently examined and Latin copies in 
Italy compared. This explains, it is said, the traces of two 
recensions noticed by critics in such parts of the version as 
exist in more MSS. than one. In the Gospel of Matthew 
is found the evidence of two such recensions, an older and a 
younger ; the former adhering more closely to the Greek 
text, the latter altered in many places, but so that the 
original reading is still in the margin. The Gospel of Luke 
presents the greatest diversity. It agrees more frequently 
with the Latin, besides employing forms and words that 
occur very seldom or never in the other Gospels. It has 
many readings and marginal glosses proceeding from re- 
visers, or from copyists who had compared other MSS. 
Some of these readings have got into the text from the 
margin. The Pauline Epistles shew more traces of a later 
hand. New forms of words and sentences indicate that 
they were the object of continued study among the Goths 
in Italy and Spain.* 

It is impossible not to admire the ingenuity with which 
Loebe pursues this topic, and collects numerous particulars 
to support it. But he has not proved his opinion. It is 
pushed too far. The problem still remains, why did Ulfila 
ignore the Latin version? Is it probable that he would? 
We cannot think so, and would therefore unite the two 








* Ulfilas, ed. Gabelentz and Loebe, Prolegomena, p. xviii. et seq. 
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views.* Ulfila consulted the old Latin version ; and that 
work furnished subsequent individuals with marginal read- 
ings, several of which found their way into the text, 
and with various corrections more consonant with the 
original. But such revision and alteration must have been 
comparatively slight. The traces of recensions in the four 
Gospels as well as the Pauline Epistles are not strongly 
marked. Ulfila should not be confined to the same phrases 
or constructions. If he has translated the same Greek word 
variously, what supposition more natural than that his 
orthography varied when he was reducing a new language 
to form? But while admitting the fact that the Gothic 
received additions from the Latin, and that collation gave 
rise to marginal notes which were afterwards inserted in 
the text, the separation of the additions from the genuine 
text cannot be effected as easily as Hug thinks, because he 
seems to have neglected, after the example of Gabelentz 
and Loebe, an important point, the probability that Ulfila 
consulted the old Latin. 

Nor has this critic good ground for believing that Ulfila 
had nothing but a MS. or MSS. presenting the genuine 
Constantinopolitan form of the text. On the contrary, that 
recension or family is scarcely so early as the middle of 
the fourth century, the age of B and 8, even though these 
two MSS. were written in Africa. The form of the Greek 
text commonly called Constantinopolitan, did not appear 
before the fifth century at the earliest. We are inclined to 
believe that the copies current in Asia Minor, Greece and 
Constantinople, when Ulfila flourished, were not much 
inferior to those of Alexandria; for an earlier and later 
Constantinopolitan family may be distinguished, the latter 
representing a more corrupt form of the text. 

These observations tend to shew that most of the readings 
which the Gothic has in common with the old Latin were 
not the addition of scribes, but should be assigned to the 
MS. or MSS. which Ulfila used as the basis of his version, 
together with the Latin itself. They are original. Some 
readings are certainly posterior to Ulfila. No valid proof 
of the statement that the Gothic was extensively altered 


* E Greco autem in Gothicum sermonem, consultis interdum interpreta- 
tionibus Latinis, vertisse Ulphilam, comparatis inter se versionibus et arche- 
typo optime colliges. Uppstrém, preface to the Codex Argenteus, p. iv. 
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from the old Latin has been produced. Such as undervalue 
the Greek MSS. current at Constantinople and in Greece 
during the fourth century, may think so ; others will refuse 
assent. The heterogeneous character attributed to the Gothic 
does not arise so much from its reception of Latin readings 
by subsequent copyists, as from the nature of the MSS. 
employed by Ulfila. 

Long additions from the Latin are easily detected where 
they are confined almost entirely to it and the Gothic, besides 
their internal improbability. Thus it is easy to see that 
the addition after raocv otc éroiee in Luke ix. 43, viz., “ Peter 
said to him, Lord, why could not we cast him out? but 
Jesus said, Because this kind does not go out except by 
prayers and fastings,” comes from the old Latin. But such 
additions are not common. 

We have now answered the question, Does the version 
abound in readings found in the mass of the later copies ? 
which is almost as pertinent as another, Does it abound in 
readings found in the oldest copies? since both admit of a 
similar reply. The version is not characterized by an over- 
whelming abundance of late readings, any more than are 
D of the Gospels, or f of the Gospels, i.e. the Brescian MS. 
of the old Latin. It does not present the purest readings 
throughout, but a mixed text, or a transition state of the 
Greek text passing out of the 8, B, C, a, b, c, form into 
another and less genuine one. Yet it is far from what 
is called the Constantinopolitan recension of Griesbach, 
having greater affinity to the oldest than the youngest text 
of the New Testament. It often agrees with D, E, F, G, 
and the old Latin, especially the Italian or revised form of 
the latter. Next to them, it coincides with s, B, C, A; 
more with A than C, and with C than s, B or Z in 
Matthew. This is tantamount to the assertion that its text 
is a little younger than that of 8, B, C, A, and somewhat 
inferior. The difference, however, is not great. 

(a) It has most resemblance to D (the Gospels and the 
Epistles), as well as the old Latin, especially d, e, f, g (the 
Gospels and the Epistles). Thus in Matthew xi. 16, it has 
év &yopa which is not original, but év race ayopaec. In 2 Cor. 
ii. 3, it has tye after éypava; Ephes. ii. 12, év is prefixed 
to rw xaipw; 2 Cor. xi. 3, Evay éinrarnoev ; Galat. iii. 1, év 
iu; Galat. vi. 15, gor for ioxve; Ephes. iv. 16, pepove, 
02 
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not pedrouc ; Ephes. iv. 19, drnAmruorec ; Ephes. iv. 28, race 
wdeare xeporv ; Philipp. ili. 3, Oew ; axAornm, 2 Cor. i. 12, for 
a yornre the older and better reading ; in Matt. v. 22, eixn is 
added to rw adeAgw airov ; Evornroc, Col. iii. 14, instead of 
reXeLornroc. 

(b) It often agrees with the oldest and best MSS., sup- 
ported by the ancient Latin and other versions. Thus iu 
Mark i. 2, for év rove xpopnracc, it has év rw "Hoaa rw rpopnrn, 
with &, B, D, L, A, the old Latin, the Vulgate, Coptic, Syriac 
and other versions ; in Matt. xi. 2, da for dvo, with 8, B, C*, 
D, P, Z, A, the Peshito, Philoxenian, &c.; in Gal. iv. 26, 
it omits zavrwy before jywr, with 8, B, C*, D, E, F, G, 
the old Latin, Vulgate, Coptic, two Syriac versions, &c. ; 
in Romans vii. 6, it has arofavorvrec, with 8, A, B, C, K, L, 
and various versions, not the Latin ones; in Romans x. I, 
it omits éerey before cic, with 8, A, B, D, E, F, G, the old Latin, 
Syriac and Coptic versions ; in Romans xiii. 1, it has ai de 
oven, Without éfovo.m, with 8, A, B, D*, F,G, the old Latin 
gue), Vulgate and other versions ; in 1 Thess. v. 3, it has 
bray without yap, with &, A, F, G, d, e, f, g, the Syriac version ; 
in Matt. v. 47, it has ro avro, with 8, B, D, M, U, Z, and 
several versions ; 2 Cor. viii. 8, rn¢ Erepwv arovdne with 8, B, 
C, G, f, the Vulgate, &c.; in Matt. xi. 16, rote érepore, with 
8, B, C, D, E, F, Z, and others, also most copies of the old 
Latin. 

(c) Its readings are often junior ones, as in Mark i. 5, 
ravrec after éBaxrifovro; Mark xi. 2, Avoavrec avrov dyayere ; 
Mark xi. 10, the insertion of év évopar: ; the doxology of the 
Lord’s Prayer, except amen, in Matt. vi. 13; Matt. viii. 13, 
the addition of avrov to race ; the addition in Mark vi. 11, 
“Verily, I say unto you,” &c. &c. ; éXeyer de, in Mark vi. 4, 
instead of cat éXeyer. It has rnv xAnpovojuay, in Romans xi. 1, 
instead of rov Xaov ; the former is evidently a later and Latin 
reading, being found only in F, G, g, Ambros. Hilar. Ambro- 
siast. and Sedulius. 

(d) It has readings differing from D (Gospels) and the old 
Latin, inferior to theirs and incorrect. In Luke vi. 20, 
rw rvevparc is added to rrwxo, contrary to most copies of the 
old Latin as well as D. In the same verse it has rwy 
ovpaywy for rov Oeov, manifestly derived from Matthew. In 
Luke vi. 23, it has roe ovpavorc, the plural instead of the 
singular. In Luke viii. 47, avrw is inserted after drnyyecder. 
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(e) Latin additions are et spiritui sancto, Luke i. 3, which 
is in b and g'; in Luke ix. 50, nemo est enim qui non faciat 
virtutem in nomine meo, which is in a, b, c, e, 1; in Mark xiv. 
65, gabaurjaba, i.e. cum voluntate or libenter, “they smote 
him with the palms of their hands with good-will,” which 
is in f and ff?; in Luke ix. 20, thow art Christ the Son of 
God, as in f, 1. 

The marginal remarks or glosses found in MSS. consist 
of additions, as 

To haithivisk is added vilthi, Mark i. 6, both meaning wild. 

Of synonymous words, as bokos for mela, Mark xii. 24. 

Of a different rendering of the Greek text, as nimith, Gal. 
ii. 6, which is better than the textual andsitith, for XapPBavec. 

Sometimes they refer to two Latin readings. Thus in 
Ephes. ii. 3, vi/jang is in the text and lustwns in the margin, 
alluding to the two Latin readings, voluntates and voluptates. 

These glosses are sometimes taken into the text, as in 
Luke xix. 7, in gard. 

A comparison of two MSS. containing the same parts of 
the New Testament as A and B, shews more variations in 
orthography than in other particulars. Thus in 2 Corinth. 
ii. 2, ntba in A, nibai in B; ii. 6, andabet in A, which is 
wrong, andabeit in B; ii. 14, aviliuth A, aviliud B; xiii. 1, 
gastandith A, gastandai B; Galat. vi. 1, andsaiwands A, 
atsaiwands B; Coloss. iii. 5, vinna A, vinnon B; 1 Tim. i. 
3, galeithands A, galeithans B; 2 Tim. iii. 2, frijondans A, 
JSriondans B. 

(f) It has been supposed that Ulfila himself added certain 
marks of punctuation, because they are found to be the 
same both in the Silver MS. and the Ambrosian copies. 
This would facilitate the reading and understanding of his 
version by his countrymen. But there is good reason for 
doubting the correctness of this opinion. The marks con- 
sist of a dot and two dots (.:). The former is commonly 
at the end of a sentence; the latter is said to denote the 
end of a series of sentences, or a paragraph. The Silver 
MS. of the Gospels seems at first sight to favour this 
explanation, but it will not stand the test of inspection. 
In the majority of instances it may be said to hold good ; 
in not a few it is at fault. Thus in John viii. 52, a dot 
occurs after praufeteis, the prophets, where no sentence 
ends ; and also after githis, sayest. Two dots are not found 
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between John viii. 21 and x. 15. A paragraph begins at 
x. 15, with a single dot preceding. The Ambrosian MSS. 
shew more clearly that the single and the double dot occur 
arbitrarily. No dot appears between 1 Tim. iv. 8,9. In 
1 Tim. iv. 12, a dot occurs after caragpoverro, which does not 
finish a sentence; two dots after ev Aoyw; and two after 
each of the nouns that follow. In the next verse, no dot is 
put after déaccakca, the end of the sentence. Whole chap- 
ters are without either the single or double dot, as Romans 
ix. in the Ambrosian MS. A. The seventh chapter of the 
same epistle has not the double; nor does the single one 
occur in that chapter after its being appended to the word 
nis-sijat in the 13th verse. Hence it is hardly credible 
that the translator himself placed dots so arbitrarily. They 
belong to the copyists ; and as they are of two kinds only, 
no argument for Ulfila authorship can be based on their 
similarity in the copies. 

(g) Though the version is usually literal and exact, the 
author sometimes renders a generic word more specific. 
So in John vii. 12, where dyaGo¢ is translated sunjeins, 
equivalent to dAnOnc. The same is in f, which has veraz. 
Perhaps, however, Ulfila followed the Latin here. Hug 
incorrectly supposes that one or other of the translators 
made the mistake of substituting one Greek word for 
another. 

(h) Sometimes Ulfila uses additional words and clauses 
to make the narrative more striking as well as emphatic. 
Thus in Matthew ix. 8, si/daleikjandans is inserted after 
ohtedun : “when the people saw it they were afraid and 
wondered.” This is especially the case in narratives of 
miracles. 

It is universally admitted that the version is faithful to 
the original and admirably executed. The author had com- 
plete mastery over the Gothic tongue ; and though he was 
not equally conversant with Greek, he seldom failed to 
give the sense of the original. His ability and judicious- 
ness are indisputable. The task he had to perform was very 
difficult ; to transfuse the ideas and terms of a new religion 
into a new language so as to make them intelligible to his 
Gothic countrymen. Whether his peculiar creed be per- 
ceptible in the mode of rendering is doubtful. It is cer- 
tainly less observable than the Calvinism of the Authorized 
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English Version. Castiglione refers to one passage in which 
Ulfila’s Arianism is said to peep out, i.e. Philippians ii. 6, 
where Tea 6e9 is rendered galeiko gutha, like or similar to 
God, not equal ; an opinion endorsed by Gabelentz, Loebe and 
De Wette. But Massmaun denies the fact, asserting that his 
creed has never influenced his version, and that the passage 
in the Epistle to the Philippians is corrupt.* If the term 
galetko be genuine, the probability is that it was not selected 
on purpose, because Ulfila denied the Son’s likeness as well 
as equality to the Father. Rejecting homoiousianism as well 
as homoousianism, he asserted that the Son was not similis 
to the Father. The point is of no importance. Even if 
Castiglione be correct, the general fidelity of the transla- 
tion is unaffected by a single word ; while Ulfila’s integrity 
and honesty cannot be questioned. No version of the New 
Testament can be theologically colourless. 

We learn from Auxentius that Ulfila not only preached 
in Greek, Latin and Gothic, during his forty years’ episco- 
pate, but that he also left “several treatises and many 
interpretations”+ for the edification of his people and to 
his own immortal renown. Unhappily, most of these are 
lost. Massmann published a fragment consisting of eight 
leaves under the name Skeireins, i.e. an interpretation of 
the Gospel of John. This seems to have been a sort of 
catena on that Gospel, or rather a polemical work against 
Marcellus, Sabellius and others, based on it. Massmann 
supposes that the entire work consisted of about a hun- 
dred leaves, and that it was written by Ulfila about 351. 
Small as the fragment is, it has supplied some missing 
verses in the Gospels, such as Matt. iii. 11 ; v. 8; John i. 29, 
iii, 3—5, 29—32, v. 21—23, 35—38. 

In the palimpsest from which the Skeireins was taken 
there are also fragments of a commentary on Luke, which 
expresses sentiments similar to those of Ulfila. It is not 
improbable that the Gothic bishop was the author of it, 
since there is no good reason for separating the authorship 
of the Skeireins from the fragments published by Mai. 
The same Bobbian MS. furnished them all. 








* Ulfilas, Die heiligen Schriften alten und neuen Bundes in Gothische Sprache, 
Einleitung, p. xxiii. 


+ Plures tractatus et multas interpretationes......post se dereliquit. 
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Was Ulfila an Arian in the modern sense of that word ? 
One may refuse to subscribe the Nicene Creed and be a 
Trinitarian. There are different shades of Arianism. Early 
church history speaks of Semi-Arians. Happily the means 
of answering this question are within reach, for a document 
exists which throws light on the belief of the Gothic apostle, 
viz., the confession of faith he drew up not long before his 
death at Constantinople and left to his followers. 

From a palimpsest in the Imperial Library of Paris, 
Waitz published interesting fragments containing this tes- 
tament, with a condensed exposition of the doctrines he 
professed, by Auxentius, his disciple. In addition to this, 
Mai published from two MSS., one in Milan, the other in 
Rome (both one originally), doctrinal fragments which he 
rightly attributed to some bishop at the end of the fourth 
century. Internal evidence, aided by a comparison of the 
documents edited by Waitz and Mai, renders it highly 
probable that the authorship of the latter belongs to Ulfila.* 
But first let us hear Ulfila himself: 

“T Ulfila, bishop and confessor, have always believed thus, 
and in this the only and true faith I make a testamentary 
confession to my Lord. I believe that there is one God the 
Father, the only unbegotten and invisible, and in his only- 
begotten Son our Lord and God, the creator and maker of all 
creatures, who has none like him, therefore he is the one 
God of all, who is also God [of ours]; and in one Holy Spirit, 
the enlightening and sanctifying energy—as Christ says by 
way of correction to his apostles, ‘ Behold I send the promise 
of my Father upon you, but do ye tarry in the city Jeru- 
salem till ye be endued with energy from on high ; also, 
‘And ye shall receive power coming upon you from the 
Holy Spirit’—neither God nor Lord, but minister of Christ 
ore nor... . [but] subordinate and obedient in all things 
to the Son, and the Son subject and obedient...... in all 
things to God the Father...... by Christ ..... the Holy 
Spirit.”.... 

With this agrees Auxentius’s account of Ulfila’s opi- 
nions :—“ He never hesitated to preach the one sole true 
God, the Father of Christ according to the official arrange- 
ment of Christ himself... .. he never concealed, according 





* Compare Krafft, De fontibus Ulfile Arianismi, p. 12, &c. 
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to tradition and the authority of the divine Scriptures, that 
he the second God and author of all things was from the 
Father and after the Father and on account of the Father 
and to the glory of the Father, but always set him forth 
according to the holy gospel, both a great God and a great 
Lord, and a great King, and a great mystery, a great light. 
... Lord, foreseer, redeemer, Saviour... author of all crea- 
tion, righteous judge of living and dead, having a greater 
God for his Father. .... He shewed both by his discourses 
and treatises that there is a difference between the divinity 
of the Father and Son, the unbegotten God and the only- 
begotten God, that the Father is the Creator of a creator, 
but that the Son is creator of all creation, and that God is 
the Father of the Lord, but that the Son is God of every 
creature.” 

Compare with the preceding the subjoined statements 
from Mai’s fragments :—“ The Father who is God entire, 
not begotten, made the Son whole and born, by whom 
he created all things as it is written: All things were 
made by him, and without him nothing was made: the 
Creator made a creator, God made the god of all crea- 
tion, subject and obedient [to God the Creator] in all his 
commands, Again, it is the Father who before all things 
created, founded, begot, made the Son for Himself.” 

“We do not call the Holy Spirit God, but Scripture does 
not say so, but subject to God the Son, and obedient to the 
commands of that Son in all things, as the Son is to the 
Father. And as the Father has consigned all virtue, wis- 
dom and goodness to the Son as his substitute, so also the 
Son has manifested all virtue and wisdom in the Holy 
Spirit, the Father ordering it so.”* 

* Ego Ulfila episkopus ‘et confessor semper sic eredidi et in hac fide sola et 
vera testamentum facio ad Dominum meum. Credo unum esse Deum patrem, 
solum ingenitum, et invisivelem, et in unigenitum filium ejus dominum et Deum 
nostrum opificem et factorem universe creature non habentem similem suum— 
ideo unus est omnium Deus, qui et de nostris? est Deus—et unum spiritum 
sanctum, virtutem inluminantem et sanctificantem—ut ait Christus propter 
correctionem ad apostolos [suos], ‘‘ Ecce ego mitto promissum patris mei in 
vobis, vos autem sedete in civitatem Hierusalem quoadusque induamini virtu- 
tem ab alto;” item, ‘‘ Et accipietis virtutem supervenientem in vos sancto 
spiritu”—nec Deum nec Dominum, sed ministrum Christi. ..... nec... [sed] 
subditum et obedientem in omnibus filio, ut filium subditum et obedientem.. . 
in omnibus Deo patri..... per Christum..... spiritu sancto..... (Waitz, 
Ueber das Leben und die Lehre des Ulfila, p. 21.) 

Auxentius’s account of Ulfila’s opinions is:—Unum solum verum Deum 
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A careful investigation of the preceding passages and all 
the fragments published by Waitz and Mai of which they 
are part, shews that Ulfila did not agree exactly with the 
tenets of Arius. He rejected the creed of the Homoousians 
or orthodox, who held that the Son is equal to and of the 
same substance with the Father; as also the tenet of the 
Homoiousians that the Son is like the Father in all respects. 
Though differing slightly from Eunomius’s sentiments, he 
came nearer to them than to those of any other person. 
God the Father, the only true God, created the Son before 
all things, who is the only-begotten, and styled God, but is 
obedient and subject to the Father both by will and nature. 
The Son was created perfect at first, so that divine qualities 
were innate in him. Hence the same attributes are predi- 
cated of him and the Father ; he is indivisible, immutable, 
incorruptible, dwelling with the Father for ever. As the 
substance of God cannot be divided, changed or shared 
with another, Ulfila rejected both Homoousianism and Ho- 
moiousianism, because he believed it wrong to tarnish the 





patrem Cristi secundum ipsius Cristi magisterium.... predicare nunquam 
ee Secundum traditionem et auctoritatem divinarum scrib- 
turarum hune secundum deum et auctorem omnium a patre et post patrem 
et propter patrem et ad gloriam patris esse nunquam celavit, sed et magnum 
Deum et magnum dominum et magnum regem et magnum mysterium, magnum 
lumen, ..... Dominum, provisorem et legislatorem, redemtorem, salva[torem] 
pa.... [totius creatio[nis] auctorem, vivorum et mortuorum justum judicem, 
majorem habentem Deum et patrem suum, secundum sanctum evangelium 
semper manifestavit....... et per sermones et tractatus suos ostendit, dif- 
ferentiam esse divinitatis patris et fili, Dei ingeniti et Dei unigeniti, et patrem 
quidem creatorem esse creatoris, filium vero creatorem esse totius creationis, et 
patrem esse Deum Domini, filium autem Deum esse universae creature. (Waitz, 
Ueber das Leben und die Lehre des Ulfila, p. 18.) 

.... Pater qui est totus non natus deus totum natum filium fecit, per quem 
omnia creavit, sicut scribtum est: omnia per illum facta sunt et sine illo fac- 
tum est nihil : creator creatorem, deus deum totius creature subjacentem et 
optemperantem in omnibus mandatis suis. Again, pater est qui ante omnia 
omnino filium sibi creavit, fundavit, genuit, fecit. 

Spiritum sanctum deum non dicimus quia nec scriptura dicit, sed subditum 
deo filio, et mandatis illius fili in omnibus obtemperantem, sicuti filius patri. 
Et quemadmodum pater totam virtutem et totam sapientiam et bonitatem in 
substitutione fili consignavit, ita et filius totam virtutem et totam sapientiam 
in spiritu sancto patre jubente monstravit. (Scriptorum veterum nova collectio, 
Vol. III. pp. 210, 233.) 

It is likely that the ‘‘ Primus capitulus fidei catholice”’ of the Mai fragments 
is Ulfila’s confession of faith presented to the Emperor Theodosius at Constan- 
tinople. It was written in Latin. The testament or legacy left to the Chris- 
tian Goths, preserved by Auxentius in the Waitz fragment, was probably com- 
posed in Gothic. 
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incomparableness of the Father. While Ulfila’s Arianism 
does not precisely agree with the view of any ancient writer, 
it does not harmonize with the belief of any modern. 
In some respects it resembles Dr. Samuel Clarke's; in 
others, it is unlike. Ulfila, like Dr. Clarke, held that the 
Son’s existence was derived from the Father ; the English 
theologian, unlike the Gothic bishop, abstained from saying 
that the Son was created, merely asserting that he derived 
his being from the Father by an act of incomprehensible 
power and will. The attributes which both assign to the 
Son include divine powers excepting supremacy and inde- 
pendence. 

It is matter of regret that the indefatigable missionary 
should have wasted time in drawing out metaphysical dis- 
tinctions in the Godhead. But it was a fashion to which 
the Nicene Council had given its high sanction ; and it is 
difficult to rise above the age a man lives in. Hence the 
restless apostle of the Goths entered into the contests of the 
day, opposing keenly the theological sectaries from whom 
he differed in his ideas of the Son and Spirit. Yet he 
might have arrived at the opinion that deeds of self- 
denying piety are more acceptable to God than attachment 
to dogmas defining the internal relations of the Godhead 
with presumptuous boldness. He might have preferred 
mutual concession to rigorous doctrinal propositions ; peace 
to metaphysical orthodoxy. It is to be hoped, however, 
that his noble spirit would have shrunk from the odious 
sentiment propounded by a bishop of the Established 
Church, “Doctrinal error is well-nigh the most deadly 
weapon in the armoury of hell.” Intellectual error is harm- 
less ; it is the moral nature, the affections and desires, that 
determines the religiousness of man, making him a subject 
of grace or not. Following the uniform direction of will 
regulated by divine law, his conduct is right in the sight of 
God, who rewards accordingly. 

The Gothic version has not yet been thoroughly collated 
for the criticism of the New Testament. In the days of 
Griesbach its value was inadequately known; nor could 
he himself collate it amid the multiplicity of other labours. 
Schulz made more use of it in the first volume of Griesbach’s 
third edition. At that time the most complete edition 
was Zahn’s, which contains no more than the Gospels and 
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Knittel’s fragments of the Epistle to the Romans. The 
fuller and superior work of Gabelentz and Loebe, including 
all the portions of the Epistles discovered by Mai and Cas- 
tiglione, was not available. Lachmann did not take it into 
the range of his authorities, though he cites later MSS. and 
versions. Tischendorf’s quotations from it, in the eighth 
edition of his Greek Testament, are the best yet given. 
Those in the seventh edition were not so full or accurate. 
He fell into mistakes from depending on sources not uni- 
formly trustworthy. But these were not so numerous as 
Massmann, who does not himself present the most accurate 
Gothic text, would lead one to suppose. Indeed, no critical 
editor would rely upon him in preference to Uppstrém and 
Heyne’s Stamm. If Tischendorf uses the two latter—not, 
as before, Gabelentz and Loebe almost exclusively—his 
eighth edition now in progress will leave little to be desired 
in its citations from the Gothic. And that he does employ 
them, there is good reason to believe, from the evidence of 
the four Gospels which have already appeared in the new 
work. One of his great merits is that he does not neglect the 
ever-increasing literature of a subject, and is far from stereo- 
typing opinions. He learns and improves ; as is apparent to 
all who compare the seventh and eighth editions. Thus the 
authorities for récvwy in Matt. xi, 19, appear in a very im- 
perfect state in the seventh edition compared with the 
eighth. In favour of this reading are many MSS. with the 
Gothic and old Latin versions, which are unnoticed in the 
seventh edition. In Matt. ix. 18, we also observe, that the 
Gothic is cited for the addition of ér after Aéywyv, while 
it is unmentioned in the seventh edition. 


SAMUEL DAVIDSON. 


IV.—JOHN KEBLE. 


A Memoir of the Rev. John Keble, M.A., late Vicar of 
Hursley. By the Right Hon. Sir J. T. Coleridge, D.C.L. 
London: Parker and Co. 1869. 


“TIT is not without sincere misgivings that I commence 
this Memoir.” These, which are the first words in the book, 
fulluwed by others which explain them, go so far to disarm 
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criticism, that “sincere misgivings” must be felt also by 
one who attempts to review it. None of Mr. Keble’s friends 
had known him for so long a time as had Sir John Cole- 
ridge ; no cloud ever shadowed their friendship ; their cor- 
respondence was unbroken for fifty years ; and, more than 
all, the writer was “requested by one to whom at the time 
it was almost impossible to refuse any such thing,” that 
he would draw up a memoir of his deceased friend. It 
is not for us to say how far the weight of advancing years, 
a serious illness since the commencement of the task, the 
consciousness that he “was not in any way competent to 
write the history of our Church during the past forty years,”* 
might have absolved him from his promise, even if we 
understand rightly that it was made to the widow of his 
friend—not for us to say, since each man must be the 
judge how far any such promise is binding on his con- 
science, if and when the circumstances under which it was 
made are altered, or fresh conditions arise unforeseen by 
the person who demanded it. And we have much for 
which to thank Sir John Coleridge. It is no small thing 
to. find a biography, however slight, in which none could 
wish to blot a single line because it stains a reputation or 
revives a forgotten quarrel, in which there is nothing out of 
taste or disloyal ; it is pleasant to feel as we read it an ever- 
increasing conviction that the sketch is faithful, while it is 
of one whose every memory is precious to so many. Yet 
when all this is thought and said, there remains a sense of 
dissatisfaction and incompleteness. We cannot but fear 
that this book may be accepted as sufficient so long, that 
the need of a fuller delineation may gradually fade from 
men’s minds; we feel that while in these pages we are 
learning to know the friend of the writer and the vicar of 
a Hampshire parish, we are not made thoroughly acquainted 
with him, who was, according to Dr. Newman, “the true 
and primary author” of the “movement afterwards called 
Tractarian,” who was for so many years all that those words 
imply to the life and thought of a large section of the 
Church of England. It is true that Sir John Coleridge 
admits and explains this; from motives of the most scru- 
pulous delicacy, he has not applied to Drs. Newman and 
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Pusey for help in his work, save to the former on one only 
point,—a visit paid by him to Mr. Keble many years after 
their separation. He considers that Dr. Pusey would have 
volunteered help if he could properly have done so. To 
us this seems extremely doubtful: both friends are men 
who, prominent as they have been, have never put them- 
selves before the world, save when religion and its gravest 
interests are concerned, and it is most unlikely they would 
have done so in this case. If it be true that the correspond- 
ence they and others hold of Mr. Keble is indeed on such 
delicate subjects that it could not now see the light, it was 
for them to say this, not for the biographer to assume it. 
As it is, the subject of the Memoir is not presented to us 
on his most important side. And the writer, thus thrown 
so largely on his own resources, tells us more about himself, 
less about other friends, than we care to know,—shews us 
less the man himself than his view of the man. Like the 
members of other remarkable families from time to time, 
those who bear the name of Coleridge do not always seem 
wholly free from the baseless superstition that the world 
and its interests revolve round them, and this naturally 
tends to shake what others less gifted than they take to be 
the balance of things. <A tinge of egotism, more than a 
tinge of garrulity, are intermixed with the pathos of the 
story told, and to some degree mar its effect. 

Were there no other reason for interest in Mr. Keble’s 
life, the precise space of time it fills would give an import- 
ance to that of any prominent English clergyman. For the 
years during which he was known to us are almost pre- 
cisely coincident with the rise of the Tractarian movement 
and its passage into another phase, known by another 
nickname. The son of a Gloucestershire vicar, he grew up 
in a school of High-church theology, into which not many 
of the most earnest men were born, and his views to the 
end were unchanged, save in the way of a gradual deve- 
lopment. When the Evangelical or Puritan vigour had 
wakened into action the High-churchmanship which had 
been slumbering, Keble, in the prime of life, was ready to 
take an eager part in the strife ; he died when Tractarian- 
ism had become Ritualism, when the controversies were 
passing into a stage he had not foreseen, and in which he 
was not entirely one in heart with the leaders of the new 
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John Keble. 193 
movement. There is, indeed, no reason to doubt that, like 
his friend Dr. Pusey, he would, on the whole, have accepted 
the legitimate issue of the principles for which he had con- 
tended; but we may be thankful that the sweet singer 
whose poems were specially designed to “exhibit the sooth- 
ing tendency of the Prayer Book,” * was not mixed up with 
questions about its interpretation so infinitely more trivial 
than those for which he had had to stir angry controversies. 

The events of Mr. Keble’s life were so few and take up 
so small space in the telling, that even those who read 
them in Sir John Coleridge’s words will forgive our repeat- 
ing them, since the narrative will form a string on which 
tu hang the remarks we have to make on his character and 
works. He was born in the spring of 1792, at Fairford, in 
Gloucestershire, his father being the incumbent of Coln St. 
Aldwin’s, a village three miles distant. From that father 
he learnt all that he knew before he went to Oxford, for he 
never was at school, and was so well taught that he gained 
a Corpus scholarship, even in those days a considerable 
distinction, before he was fifteen years old ; from his father 
he learnt also to be, what he continued to be, a Churchman 
of a strongly-marked type, of the school represented by 
Hooker, whose Works he edited, and Bishop Wilson, of 
Sodor and Man, whose Life he wrote. Sir John Coleridge 
mentions the name of his godfather, the Rev. Stafford Smith, 
rector of Fladbury, but does not seem aware of a curious 
link thus formed with another distinguished writer. Mr. 
Stafford Smith’s first wife was the widow of Bishop War- 
burton, the author of “The Divine Legation of Moses,” a 
lady herself of considerable culture, and full of traditions 
of the society in which her husband had lived. 

Of the undergraduate days at Corpus there is little to say; 
it is interesting to think that Copleston, Coleridge, Arnold, 
grew together from boyhood into manhocd, but the record 
of the hours of one studious set is much the same as that 
of another. To those who know the inexpressible charm of 
an University life of the better kind, there is no need to say 
a word ; for those who do not, it would be presumptuous 
to attempt to draw what has so often been described, and 
always without success. The sum of the youthful career 





* Preface to the Christian Year. 
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and its immediate result can best be given in Dr. Newman's 
words: “Having carried off as a mere boy the highest 
honours of the University, he had turned from the admira- 
tion which haunted his steps, and sought for a better and 
holier satisfaction in pastoral work in the country.”* This 
work was the serving one and sometimes more curacies 
near his father’s home, where the parishes were somewhat 
neglected and the remuneration was slender. Hence he 
was able to re-visit Oxford without difficulty ; and when his 
College or the University required his services, whether as 
Tutor or as Examining Master, he did not sever his connec- 
tion wholly with these parishes, the labours of which his 
brother shared with him. And he was in this way also 
enabled to live much with his aged father, for whom he had 
ever the tenderest care, the deepest veneration. Imme- 
diately after taking his degree, he was elected Fellow of 
Oriel, home of so many brilliant minds, invested to Oxford 
men of a past generation with a sanctity attaching to per- 
haps no other spot in these later days. He did then what 
most clever young Fellows have always done, took pupils 
during the vacations as well as from time to time in Oxford 
itself. At Sidmouth, in his first reading party, he was 
thrown into very intimate relations with the family of his 
friend George Cornish, whose father resided there, and from 
whom Mr. Keble rented the house which was his temporary 
home. 

The stay at Sidmouth is one of the passages in the life 
which Sir John Coleridge treats inadequately. He does not 
hint to us of how much of the poetry and tender human 
feeling of his friend’s life this sojourn proved the origin. 
Yet, now that fifty years have passed away, it can violate 
no sanctities to reveal that the depths of his nature were 
stirred by one whose acquaintance he then first made ; and 
though she was at that time very young, his interest in 
Cornelia Sarah Cornish, the sister of his friend, ripened in 
after days into a deep and tender, though rejected, love. 
One who knows well whereof he speaks, and who now more 
than any has a right to speak of those dim, distant days, 
writes to us: “I believe much of the pathos of the whole 
book”-—the Christian Year—“ had its source in his love for 
‘ 


* Apologia pro Vita Sua, Ist ed., p. 75. 
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her.” And though the exquisite lines, “ Nunquam auditure,” 
were addressed not to her, nor indeed to one whom in the 
same sense he loved, they are interesting as shewing how 
the young man’s fancy turned to thoughts of love, and as 
evidence how real, intense and religious would be such a 
feeling when really awakened in his own breast. We quote 
a couple of stanzas : 


“ How can I leave thee all unsung, 

While my heart owns thy dear control, 
And heaven and love have o’er thee flung 

The softest moonlight of the soul. 

Oh, I have longed for thee to call 
Soft Echo from the West winds’ hall, 
Some notes as blithely wild to seek 
As the wild music of thy voice, 
As the wild roses that rejoice 
In thine eyes’ sunshine, on thy glowing cheek. 
* * * * - * 
“Tt is my pride that I can deem 

Though faintly of that being’s worth, 
Who to the All-gracious mind shall seem 

Meet help for thee in heaven and earth. 
Long as before life’s gale I drive 
Shall holiest hope within me live, 

Thee fair, thee blessed, while I view ; 
And when the port of endless rest 
Receives me, may my soul be blest 

With everlasting upward gaze on you.”’* 


It is, indeed, impossible to read the Christian Year with- 
out being sure that the varied stops of human feeling had 
all been tuned and exercised before such true harmony of 
its kind flowed from his soul. It was this early love which 
called out such tenderness towards a younger Cornelia—or 
“ Kenie”—Cornish, who became the wife of his nephew ; 
and we find the chord once struck still sounding in these 
words, under date of 1840: 


“On St. Mark’s day following”—his own birthday—* he had 
to write again to Cornish upon the death of his youngest sister, 
an event which for particular reasons moved him very tenderly : 
in the course of his note he says: ‘One surely feels more and 





* Memoir, pp. 52, 53. 
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more the privilege of being allowed to remember one’s departed 
friends in private prayer and secretly at the altar.’”* 

It is during this period of Mr. Keble’s life that we first 
notice his remarkable resignation, so often and so severely 
tried. His was a most affectionate nature; yet so com- 
pletely did he realize to himself his belief in the re-union 
of friendssin another life, that it might almost have seemed 
to superficial observers that he did not grieve at their de- 
parture hence. He was able to return from his father’s 
home immediately after his mother’s death, to his duties as 
Examiner in the schools, only returning homé to her fune- 
ral—a week during which many far less loving sons would 
have needed, and not only taken, rest. How keen, however, 
his affection was, will appear from the following incident, 
with which we close the account of his early home and 
Oxford life. During that week, a candidate for examination 
in the schools was translating the touching passage in the 
Alcestis where the child Eumelos kisses his dead mother, 
and passionately calls on her who is gone: 

“ Keble, as was then usual, was standing ; he heard the passage 
out with fixed attention and unchanged countenance; then 
dropped in his chair, and burying his face in his hands on the 
table, remained for some time silent, overcome with emotion.” + 

In 1827, when Mr. Keble was residing with his father 
at Fairford, the Christian Year was published. Though a 
man who habitually shrank from notice, a large number of 
his intimate friends were taken into his counsel, in spite 
also of the fact that his after estimate of the work he had 
given to the world was extremely low. Dr. Pusey, in a 
letter published soon after Mr. Keble’s death, tells us how 
he ever spoke in a disparaging tone of “that book,” how 
he was careless about the correction of what was, in his 
eyes, a manifest blemish, and the testimony of this Memoir 
more than confirms all that was then asserted. But before 
publication, the Poems were submitted to critics of most 
varied tastes and character, and it is curious to find that a 
man so eminently prosaic as the late Archbishop Whately 
was among those consulted, and one of the earliest of the 
many friends who urged their wider circulation.t The 
work would seem only gradually to have taken the shape 


* Memoir, p. 254. + Ibid., p. 223. ~ Whately’s Life, Vol. I. p. 51. 
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it assumed in the end, a complete series of verses on the 
Prayer Book ; yet it is now difficult to conceive of it as a 
series of detached devotional pieces, so entirely has it a 
character of unity and completeness. It stands alone in 
literature ; for though George Herbert’s Poems and Bishop 
Heber’s Hymns each present some points of resemblance, 
we should be inclined to rate Herbert far higher as poet, 
and Heber far lower. Herbert’s verse can only be read 
with pleasure when the mind is attuned to feelings of per- 
sonal devotion in which none others can share ; Heber’s 
Hymns can be sung by mixed congregations ; while the 
Christian Year fits itself to the closet or the drawing-room, 
not to singing in church; can be read aloud, when to read 
Herbert were profanation ; can be enjoyed for its poetry by 
those who object to its theology ; while its theology has 
gained an admission for poetic thoughts into the minds of 
many wooden-headed people. 

Of a book of which in “less than twenty-six years 
108,000 copies were issued in forty-three editions,” the sale 
of which never has flagged since,—of which in the nine 
months following the writer’s death seven editions were 
issued of 11,000 copies,*—it may seem absurd to say it is 
less known than it deserves. Yet we are inclined to think 
that this very large sale has mainly been restricted to mem- 
bers of the Church of England, and of one only school in 
that Church; that, comparatively speaking, only a few of the 
more cultivated among Nonconformists are well acquainted 
with its beauties; nor do they, as it seems to us, at all 
realize the power that it has had in attaching its readers to 
the form of words and form of faith which it was written 
to accompany and explain. It has not been hitherto, even 
within the limits of English speech, a book for all creeds 
in spite of its adherence to one; it has not been, as in its 
degree it deserves to be, to English religious thought, what 
the “De Imitatione Christi” has been to the religious 
thought of Europe. If we are wrong in this opinion, since 
all study of a favourite author teaches ourselves to know 
him better, our readers will yet forgive us for a somewhat 
detailed examination of the book. 

In one of those double-edged sayings of which he is 
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perhaps the greatest living master, Dr. Rowland Williams 
has well expressed one of the charms and one of the weak- 
nesses of Mr. Keble’s poetry. He says: 


“In a book whose tender and chastened pathos renders it the 
worthy companion of our Prayer Book in many lands, hardly 
any reader has not been touched by the hymn for the Twentieth 
Sunday after Trinity : 

‘Where is Thy favoured haunt, Eternal Voice, 
The region of Thy choice, 

Where, undisturbed by sin and earth, the soul 
Owns Thy entire control ? 

’Tis on the mountain’s summit dark and high, 
When storms are hurrying by, 

*Tis mid the strong foundations of the earth, 
Where torrents have their birth.’ 


“The sentiment here implied has the great advantage over 
some others in the same volume, that the more we reflect upon 
it, the truer it seems, while there are others which will not bear 
reflection. When we read, for instance, in one of the autumnal 
hymns, that the winds and storms suspend their wintry rage, 
that flowers and leaves have time to die gently, the utter contrast 
of such a fancy with the unrelenting course of nature destroying 
recklessly what she has brought lavishly to life, makes the idea 
seem a dream for a moment, or turns it into a sense of disap- 
pointed sadness. All things untrue are idle when we make them 
food for the mind.”* 

Dr. Newman, however, says, with special reference to 
the Christian Year, that the first of two “main intellectual 
truths which it brought home” to him “was, what may 
be called, in a large sense of the word, the Sacramental 
system, that is, the doctrine that material phenomena are 
both the types and the instruments of real things unseen ;” 
and he notices also “the cornecticn of this philosophy of 
religion with what is sometimes called Berkleyism.”+ 

Bearing this connection in mind, we imagine Mr. Keble’s 
answer to Dr. Williams, had he cared to give one, would 
have been in effect, that what seem “laws of nature” are 
mere phenomena to be altered or set aside at any moment 
by the Divine will, and that even when they appear to one 
most unrelenting, they may, and probably are, intended to 





* Broad-Chalke Sermon-Essays, pp. 1, 2. 
+ Apologia pro Vita Sua, 1st ed., pp. 77, 78. 
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convey that very lesson of doctrine which another who 
looks for it may find in spite of those points which seem to 
conflict with that teaching. There are many who would 
deem it flagrant impiety to disbelieve that the material of 
our bodies which we lay aside in the grave will re-live, 
because St. Paul seems to see in the sprouting of the seed 
a proof of the resurrection ; and if to insist on “laws of 
nature” upsets a Sacramental system altogether, “tant pis 
pour les faits,” will be the cry of those who “ Berkleyize.” 
3ut, in fact, the very moment any man leaves the strict 
philosophical investigation of nature,—and this, we imagine, 
will either teach him nothing about “things unseen,” or 
else quite other facts than those for which they look who 
believe in a Sacramental system,—he will see in phenomena 
just what “his eye brings with it the power of seeing,” and 
no more. An instance of what we mean occurs as we 
write. A Greek poet who does not believe in the resur- 
rection, looks on the fading mallows, and contrasts their 
revival after seeming decay with the sleep of man that 
knows no waking. Mr. Keble, who does believe in the 
resurrection, wishing also to contrast man with natural 
objects, chooses to cast out of sight what would, no doubt, 
have been his reading of St. Paul’s great analogy, and look 
at the leaves of the trees, which are only portions of the 
material frame of the tree,—as though one were to consider 
the hair cut from a man, or the nails he sheds, as separate 
entities. The two passages are so beautiful, that we give 
them side by side. 
“ Ah me! the mallows, dead in the garden drear, 
Ah! the green parsley, the thriving tufts of dill, 
These again shall rise, shall live in the coming year. 
“ But we men in our pride, we in wisdom and strength, 
We, if once we die, deaf in the womb of earth 
Sleep the sleep that wakes not, sleep of infinite length.” * 


Now let us take Keble on the fall of the leaf: 
“ How like decaying life they seem to glide! 
And yet no second spring have they in store ; 
But where they fall, forgotten to abide 
Is all their portion, and they ask no more, 
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“ Soon o’er their heads blithe April airs shall sing, 
A thousand wild flowers round them shall unfold, 
The green buds glisten in the dews of Spring, 
And all be vernal rapture as of old. 
* * * * * * 
“ Man’s portion is to die and rise again— 
Yet he complains, while these unmurmuring part 
With their sweet lives, as pure from sin and stain, 
HI As his when Eden held his virgin heart.” * 


||] While, then, to many these poems are full of lessons, 
nursing fancies which displease on reflection those of another 
school of thought, it cannot be denied that a great charm 
is thrown over all descriptions of nature by the religious 
sentiments which pervade them, even if it be not “Der 
Dichtungs Schleier aus der Hand der Wahrheit.” To read 
our own theology in an imperfect observation of the pro- 
cesses of nature, brings into the verses in which those pro- 
cesses are described a weakness from which the highest 
poet is free. We would not, however, be supposed as among 
the number of those, of one of whom it has been said, 
“ A primrose on the river’s brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.” 
And, making the deduction we have striven to explain, we 
| hold one great merit of the Christian Year to be, the power 
t} of seeing the subtle beauty which lies in the simpler aspects 
of nature, invisible to, or at least inexpressible by, those 
who have not a considerable gift of song. And we claim 
on this ground a place, and no mean one, for its author in 
the company of those who sung of 
“ daffodils 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty ;” 


and saw when 
“the high lawns appeared 
Under the opening eyelids of the morn ;” 
or noticed the colour of 
“ ash-buds in the front of March ;” 


or heard in the garden, 


* Christian Year, Twenty-third Sunday after Trinity. 
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“The wise thrush, he sings his song twice over, 
Lest you should think he never could re-capture 
That first fine careless rapture.” 
Such a delicate eye and ear did Mr. Keble also bring to 


his work. 


For instance, 
“ Not surer does each tender gem, 
Set in the fig-tree’s polished stem, 
Foreshew the summer.” * 
Or 
“See the soft green willow springing 
Where the waters gently pass, 
Every way her free arms flinging 
O’er the moist and reedy grass. 
Long ere winter blasts are fled, 
See her tipped with vernal red, 
And her kindly flower displayed 
Ere her leaf can cast a shade.” + 
Or when he speaks of sounds, in a poem already quoted : 
“the fitful sweep 
Of winds across the steep 
Through withered bents—romantic note and clear, 
Meet for a hermit’s ear.” 
“The wheeling kite’s wild solitary cry.”t 
And, once more, when he notices 
“The evening blackbird’s full-toned lay, 
When the relenting sun has smiled 
Bright through a whole December day.” § 
Our readers can now possibly understand how it chanced 
that three friends of poetic taste and High-church views 


once started on a tour, undertaking each to bring one 
favourite volume for reading aloud in the pauses of travel, 


and how at their first resting-place three copies of the 
Christian Year were found to compose the whole of the 


joint library. 








The book appeared at atime when the Oxford revival 
had not fairly begun,—Dr. Newman dates the commence- 


* Christian Year, Second Sunday in Advent. 
+ Ibid., First Sunday after Epiphany. 
Ibid., Twentieth Sunday after Trinity. 
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ment of it six years later,—and the poems had taken a hold 
on many people who would have turned from them if read 
for the first time in later years. And hence, no doubt, it 
prepared the way for much which was afterwards to come. 
Writing to Sir John Coleridge in 1845, Mr. Keble specifies 
three points as not having been understood by him at the 
time he wrote his former poems: “the doctrine of Repent- 
ance, or that of the Holy Eucharist as held, e.g., by Bishop 
Ken, nor that of Justification ;* and he says there are 
other points which he does not mention. There are cer- 
tainly no such strong expressions on Confession and Abso- 
lution as find place in Dr. Newman’s well-known lines in 
the Lyra Apostolica; and the alteration of a phrase in 
reference to the Communion since Mr. Keble’s death (of 
which more presently), shews that definitions were regarded 
as of less moment forty years ago; but on the whole the 
teaching is Catholic, and if Anglican in feeling, it is so by 
its omissions rather than its statements ; additions might 
be required by Catholics of these days within the English 
Church, but nothing beyond the one expression noticed 
would need to be altered or pruned away. To all that is 
called Liberalism or Free Thought, to all that is non-dog- 
matic, to views on the Atonement and nature of Christ 
like those gaining ground daily among even the orthodox 
churches, Mr. Keble would have offered, did offer when 
they came in his way, the sincerest opposition, and the 
nature of his feelings comes out clearly in this volume. 
When Mr. Tennyson writes, 
“TI that rather held it better men should perish one by one, 
Than that earth should stand at gaze like Joshua’s moon in 

Ajalon,” 
we understand that he uses the tale as a poetic illustration, 
and we do not suppose that he considered for a moment its 
agreement or non-agreement with fact and possibility. But 
when Mr. Keble writes, 

“Tis true, of old the unchanging sun 
His daily course refused to run, 
The pale moon hurrying to the west 
Paused at a mortal’s call, to aid 
The avenging storm of war, that laid 
Seven guilty realms at once on earth’s defiled breast. 





* Memoir, p. 281. 
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“ But can it be, one suppliant tear 
Should stay the ever-moving sphere ? 
A sick man’s lowly breathed sigh, 
When from the world he turns away, 
And hides his weary eyes to pray, 
Should change your mystic dance, ye wanderers of the sky ?” * 


we feel at once that he gives his entire adhesion in faith 
and intellect to two of the most unlikely miracles of the 
Old Testament. Again, he turns with a something like 
terror from the creed of those who would reject the doctrine 
of eternal damnation, considering that if it fails, so fails also 
the trust of the godly. If there be “hope for such as die 
unblest,’— 


“But where is then the stay of contrite hearts ? 
Of old they leaned on Thy eternal word ; 
But with the sinner’s fear their hope departs, 
Fast linked as Thy great Name to Thee, O Lord: 


“That name by which Thy faithful oath is past, 
That we should endless be, for joy or woe :— 
And if the treasures of Thy wrath could waste, 
Thy lovers must their promised Heaven forego.”+ 


Nor would it be possible to put in stronger words that 
view of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, held by devout 
Catholics both within and without the Roman obedience, 
depending on the extremest view of the Atonement as a 
substitution of Christ for the sinner, than in the following 
lines : 

“Fresh from th’ atoning sacrifice 
The world’s Creator bleeding lies, 


That man, His foe, by whom He bled, 
May take Him for his daily bread.” $ 


It might have been sufficient to point to these lines as a 
proof of what Mr. Keble’s belief had been, when, after his 
death, an unfortunate controversy was raised about a verse 
in the poem on the Service for “ Gunpowder Treason,” which 
so long disgraced the English Prayer Book. The verse stood, 


* Christian Year, First Sunday after Christmas. 
+ Ibid., Second Sunday in Lent. 
+ Ibid., Holy Communion. 
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*“O come to our Communion Feast ; 
There present in the heart, 
Not in the hands, th’ eternal Priest 
Will His true self impart.” 

Mr. Keble, when pressed about these words, so unlike 
the whole tone of his teaching, replied that they would bear 
the sense of “not only in the hands,” and he was not care- 
ful to alter what ought to be interpreted by his known opi- 
nions. Towards the end of his life, however, finding the 
words quoted by a Bishop as against his view, he made up 
his mind to alter the verse, but his sudden illness and death 
prevented his carrying the intention into act. Sir John 
Coleridge is clearly right when he says that neither Mrs. 
Keble nor her nephew could properly exercise any discre- 
tion in the matter, when they made an alteration which at 
the time caused much discussion.* The result has been 
that the whole poem has now been withdrawn ; and this is 
well: the lines were never among the happiest portions of 
the book, and they helped to perpetuate the memory of a 
scandalous Form of Prayer. The vagueness of expression, 
however, of which the lines quoted were so signal an in- 
stance, is one of the main defects of the book ; the thought, 
no doubt, is always definite, but the words in which it is 
couched are often obscure in sense and harsh in metre. 
And so it chances from time to time that close by passages 
of almost perfect melody and singular felicity of expression, 
are others hard to unravel, unusual, or even ungrammatical 
expressions, words distorted for the sake of rhyme, as 
“spright” for “spirit,” “the rod they take so calm” for 
“calmly,” “roseate cups” for “rose blossoms,” “ mystic wnt- 
son” for “mystic harmony.” 

Yet read the book as critically as we may, or at however 
great a distance from its teaching, we are sure none will 
learn to know it without being better for the knowledge, 
without kindly and tender thoughts for the movement it 
heralded and the theology it advanced, without growing to 
love him who loved and strove to interpret God and Nature 
to himself and his brother-men. And if we are sometimes 
apt to be angry with a school which has done so much to 
revive medizval and useless asceticism, and has been at 





* Memoir, p. 164. 
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least as mischievous as the Evangelical party in setting a 
great gulf between the Church and the world, to the con- 
fusion of morality and a low estimate of the simple and 
homelier virtues, let it not be forgotten that the true reviver 
and minstrel of this school was he who wrote— 
“We need not bid, for cloistered cell, 
Our neighbour and our work farewell, 
Nor strive to wind ourselves too high 
For sinful man beneath the sky : 
“The trivial round, the common task, 
Would furnish all we ought to ask ; 
toom to deny ourselves ; a road 
To bring us, daily, nearer God.” * 
And, 
“ There are in this loud stunning tide 
Of human care and crime, 
With whom the melodies abide 
Of th’ everlasting chime ; 
Who carry music in their heart 
Through dusky lane and wrangling mart, 
Plying their daily task with busier feet, 
Because their secret souls a holy strain repeat.” + 
We have paused long on the subject of this book, because 
it is that by which Mr. Keble will be known and remem- 
bered, when otherwise, like men greater than he, he would 
be forgotten, and also because we do not again intend to 
speak of his poetry. His contributions to the Lyra Apos- 
tolica are as nothing by the side of Dr. Newman’s ; his own 
second volume, the “Lyra Innocentium,” is inferior to the 
Christian Year from every point of view, except that of 
those who prize above all things a distinct utterance of dog- 
matic theology. In this point there is certainly an advance, 
at least in expression ; and that, we think, is all to be said 
which has not been said or implied on the poems already 
examined.t 
The thirteen years which followed the publication of the 
Christian Year were full of interest to Mr. Keble, who loved 
his parish work and his literary labours, but they afford few 





* Christian Year, Morning. + Ibid., St. Matthew. 

t The Dublin Review, No. XL., June, 1846, contains an extremely powerful 
and interesting criticism on the Lyra Innocentium, from, as is said, the pen of 
Dr. Newman. 
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standing-points for any who review his life. He set aside 
with scarce a thought the offer of a colonial Archdeaconry ; 
he declined to contend for the Provostship of his College, 
for which it would seem some of his friends considered him 
a likely candidate. He accepted the curacy of Hursley, and 
refused the incumbency when vacant ; returned to Fairford 
on the death of a sister, and remained in the same quiet 
work as before till the death of his father in 1835. An 
edition of Hooker for the Oxford Press, as well as his Lec- 
tures as Professor of Poetry, for which the growing popu- 
larity of the Christian Year had caused his selection, kept 
up his relations with Oxford, his friendship with Dr. 
Newman and the band of earnest men who were, with more 
and more eager determination, bent on a new reformation 
of the English Church. This took shape and date from an 
assize sermon of Mr. Keble’s in 1833, on National Apostasy. 
It is a curious proof of how little the authors of the Oxford 
movement knew the line even their own thought would 
inevitably take, that the most alarming sign of that which 
he so designates was the suppression or amalgamation of 
Irish Bishoprics. Dr. Newman, who has now so many 
years ceased to feel as an English Churchman, supposes, 
not unnaturally, that he would, were he in the English 
Church, think as he formerly thought. When therefore, in 
1865, Dr. Newman once more met his old friend at Hursley, 
he expected to find that the present measure for total dis- 
establishment was regarded as evil. Dr. Newman writes: 


“ Mr Gladstone’s rejection at Oxford was talked of, and I said 
that I really thought that, had I been still a member of the 
University, I must have voted against him, because he was 
giving up the Irish Establishment. On this, Keble gave me one 
of his remarkable looks, so earnest and so sweet, came close to 
me, and whispered in my ear (I cannot recollect the exact words, 
but I took them to be), ‘And is not that just? It left the 
impression on my mind that he had no great sympathy with the 
Establishment in Ireland as an Establishment, and was favour- 
able to the Church of the Irish.”* 


Immediately after the publication of the sermon were 
begun the Tracts for the Times, and in these also is appa- 
rent how little the authors knew what would be their own 





* Memoir, p. 518. 
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minds. To revive primitive doctrine and practice, or what 
was supposed to be such, but to keep both carefully within 
the precise framework then existing, seems to have been 
the object of the Tracts. Now that the High-church party 
are dividing services, with good effect, shortening them so 
far as may be, and keeping them distinct, admitting that a 
new Lectionary is needed, supplementing the deficiencies, 
or supposed deficiencies, in the Prayer Book by expressive 
ritual and by a lavish use of Hymns, it is not uninterest- 
ing to turn over those almost forgotten volumes, and find 
careful defences of the long services, pleas for keeping them 
just as they are. There is one paper of Mr. Keble’s on the 
Sunday Lessons, containing an elaborate theory of their 
selection, and an earnest justification of the reading of 
those chapters from which even those of his own party 
now shrink, for which few now would claim any other than 
a haphazard selection by men whose sense of delicacy 
was somewhat coarse, as would naturally be that of the 
clergy of a coarse age. Mr. Keble’s own contributions 
were few, only four in all, the most remarkable being No. 
89, on the “Mysticism attributed to the Early Fathers of 
the Church.” This is well worth reading even by those 
who, like ourselves, would utterly repudiate the whole state 
of mind which would make such interpretation even possi- 
ble, who consider that so to read the Bible is simply to 
turn it into a sort of ingenious puzzle in which words may 
mean almost anything but what they seem to mean, is to 
strike at the root of all morality by the mode by which 
the atrocious crime of Jael and the slaughter of the Canaan- 
ites are justified and explained. It is interesting as shew- 
ing the best that can be said for the Fathers and their 
study of Scripture by a very able man, saturated with a 
knowledge of them, with love and veneration towards them ; 
and having read it, we may turn with a clear conscience, 
once for all, without misgiving or retrogression, to modern 
interpreters who know at least the meaning of such terms 
as history, criticism and the science of language. And if 
we are sorry so utterly to disagree with Mr. Keble, we have 
at least the satisfaction that we wholly agree with Dr. 
Arnold. 

The story of the cessation of the Tracts is now so well 
known as to need no comment, except that Mr. Keble at 
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once with great chivalry made himself responsible, almost 
equally with Dr. Newman, for Tract 90, and thoroughly 
identified himself with the line of thought therein exempli- 
fied. We are far from being among the number of those 
who consider the argument in any degree dishonest, or even 
as going beyond the liberty of interpretation allowed to 
members of the English Church. Mr. Wilson, one of the 
four Tutors who protested against the Tract, has since that 
time found himself in direct collision with popular opinion 
and the sense ordinarily put on formularies to which he 
has been able conscientiously to adhere ; and although there 
are those who make a distinction between stretching docu- 
ments in the direction of Rome and their extension towards 
Free Thought, to us the cases seem precisely parallel. The 
question of conformity to a liturgy, creeds and articles, 
requiring always a certain “economy,” has been so recently 
discussed in these pages, that we do not attempt again to 
open it, further than to say that herein the Tractarians did 
only what all must do who accept inconsistent formularies, 
the result of an accidental compromise, who hold the dog- 
matic statements of one age under the pressure of the opi- 
nions of another. It is for each man to settle in his parti- 
cular case how far he can conform to that which all men 
do not hold in precisely the same sense ; it is not for those 
to blame who themselves require a like allowance in kind, 
if not in degree. Mr. Keble and Dr. Newman, with their 
friends, were surely honest in that they made no scruple of 
the sense in which they held dogmatic statements having 
neither the venerable antiquity of creeds, nor a large catho- 
lic inclusiveness, nor a grave precision of language. Few 
who submit to them can love the Thirty-nine Articles ; it 
is a kindly attempt, from whomsoever it come, if one strive 
to make the bonds less galling. 

While the Tracts were in their full swing, and imme- 
diately after the death of his father, a second offer came to 
Mr. Keble of the vicarage of Hursley, again vacant, and 
was accepted by him. It came opportunely ; for he was 
just then engaged to be married, and he had also to provide 
a home, or partial home, for his sister. The special work 
of his life was done ; the book was given to the world ; the 
movement was fairly started by which he will be remem- 
bered ; and the rest of his life was much like many another 
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spent in the country parishes of England, rather dawdling 
and trivial, making much of little pleasures, and more of 
little grievances, of the naughtinesses of school-boys and 
girls, of the excitements of a speech in the school-room 
from a colonial Bishop. In such a life there is seldom 
much to record, though it is not without a quiet grace and 
beauty, and Sir John Coleridge has perhaps been over- 
lengthy in his descriptions of the Hursley years. There 
are, however, some points which will repay special atten- 
tion in the life of a man so typical among English clergy. 
Mr. Keble accepted a living at the time when Dr. New- 
man’s faith in the Church of England was receiving con- 
stant shocks, and the work of a parish of which he was the 
incumbent caused himself to feel more and more, that if 
the Church of England was really in doctrine what he con- 
sidered it ought to be, it was at any rate a “practical 
failure.”"* He was powerless to revive in its fulness the 
habit of confession among those of whom he had the spiri- 
tual charge, and without this he felt the Church could not 
work as he conceived a Church should. The Roman con- 
troversy was before him; and though he says in his letters 
over and over again that he could not join that Church, so 
had his friend before him, who there after his troubles found 
rest. That in all essential points the High-Anglican and 
the Roman doctrines are one, we have no sort of doubt, nor 
that in Rome alone can they be satisfactorily and consis- 
tently held. But as poetry, or in other words feeling, had 
guided Mr. Keble hitherto, so was it in this great crisis of 
his life. His fancy and affections were on the side of his 
staying where he was, and this matter once decided, he 
wavered no more. While he hesitated, and when Dr. New- 
man left the Church of England, Mrs. Keble seemed dying, 
as also another dear relation, and here is Mr. Keble’s com- 
ment : 

“T have written to him (Dr. Newman) to express as well as I 
could two feelings—one, continued love and affection towards 
him ; the other, that every day things are happening, especially 
in our two sick rooms, which make it impossible for me to do as 
he has done ; it would seem like impiety to reject such warnings 
as have been sent to me in that manner; I mean things which 
dear C. said at a moment when she thought herself dying.” t 


* Memoir, p. 290 + Ibid., p. 297. 
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And again : 


the fault be my own ?” 
And, once more : 


nual contradiction.” * 


* MS. letter. 





Sir John Coleridge admits the possibility of a smile, and 
deprecates a sneer, at the attaching weight to such an inci- 
dent ; and surely there are none who would sneer at any 
even fanciful thought affecting the religion of a devout 
poetic soul. But smiles are equally far from our lips when 
we see how unreal a thing this makes religion, if it is to be 
not a matter of reason, conviction and duty, but of senti- 
ment ; a dependence on the thoughts of those we love, when 
those thoughts are least under control ; a resting the truth 
of a creed on the holiness of life of those who hold it. And 
when once this had swayed his mind, the infallibility of his 
relatives was propounded as a relief to other anxieties than 
his own. A communication lies before us from one who, 
after sore struggles, complicated by graver difficulties than 
assail many, joined the Church of Rome. 
before Mr. Keble not only as a friend, but as the appointed 
definite guide and pastor. Our correspondent writes : 

“He listened patiently to all I had to say, looking inexpres- 
sibly shocked, and then said, ‘ Suppose we talk to Charlotte about 
it ; she will help you much better than L’ When he found that 
I would not hear of this, he was simply angry.” 


These were laid 


“ This I believe was the attitude of his mind against everything 
that seemed to lead beyond the religion of his father and sisters 
and wife ; for it really came simply to this. 
friend of mine who went to him in anxieties and difficulties like 
my own, by saying, ‘ Look at my sister ; how can the Church of 
England be wrong, which has nurtured and satisfied a soul like 
hers? And he said the same sort of thing to me. 
right for me to have difficulties when she had none ? 


He answered a 


(His) “always seemed to me an unreal life—full of beauty 
and poetry, but always, to my mind, untrue, for it was a conti- 


We quote these, as our readers who have followed us thus 
far will know, not in any spirit of detraction, but because, 
utterly convinced as we are there is no true standing-point 
between Rome and Free Thought, it is important to shew 
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the futility of the fancy taking the place of reason, on which 
one of the best of Anglicans deemed himself to rest. 

To one so loving as Mr. Keble, it must have been doubly 
painful that his friends should sever themselves from his 
side and cease to think his thoughts; for mixed up in 
curious stratification with his tenderness, was a severity of 
judgment on those with whom he could not agree. Thus, 
when quite a young man, he could not admire Milton’s 
writings because he disliked his views; in later days he 
writes to Sir John Coleridge, that “the opinion there are 
good men of all parties is a bad doctrine for these days ;’* 
that he would not advise asking a clergyman who had 
joined the Church of Rome to dine: “I should consider it 
scandalous in respect of the servants, to say no other; they 
know that he is a clergyman who has renounced his Orders, 
and it cannot be but certain thoughts must enter into their 
minds, if they think of such things at all”+ Thus, strangest 
of all, he declines to enter into the religious difficulties 
connected with the question of the inspiration of the Scrip- 
ture, because most of the men who entertained them were 
“too wicked to be reasoned with.”+ And since he was 
under the influence of these mixed feelings, we can the 
more easily understand a touching anecdote which belongs 
to the period of his life in which his doubts were raised 
and then stifled. A visitor, in the course of a walk, many 
years afterwards, directed his attention to a broken piece of 
ground, a chalk-pit as it turned out : 

“ Ah,” said he, “that is a sad place, that is connected with 
the most painful event of my life. It was there that I first 
knew for certain that J. H. N. had left us. We had just made 
up our minds that such an event was all but inevitable, and one 
day I received a letter in his handwriting. I felt sure of what 
it contained, and I carried it about with me all through the day, 
afraid to open it. At last I got away to that chalk-pit, and then, 
forcing myself to read the letter, I found that my forebodings 
had been too true ; it was the announcement that he was gone.”§ 

Sir John Coleridge discusses the question, “Should Keble 
have been preferred to dignity in the Church?” but gives 
it as his deliberate opinion that had preferment been offered, 
it would have been declined. He relates that Mr. Keble 


* Memoir, p. 241. + Ibid., p. 358. 
t Ibid., p. 568. § Ibid., p. 480. 
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considered—and he agrees with Mr. Keble—that the loss 
of Dr. Newman to the Anglican communion was the con- 
sequence of the conduct systematically pursued towards 
him. This we do not for one moment believe. Dr. New- 
man’s singularly pure and lofty mind is one which must 
ever be free from all thoughts of self; and surely if to be 
valued at less than his great worth would raise feelings of 
discontent with his position, he could hardly be satisfied 
within the Church which makes Dr. Manning an Arch- 
bishop and leaves him in the Birmingham Oratory. Those 
whom preferment keeps attached to a Church are not its 
noblest sons ; and as it was not advance to dignity which 
retained Mr. Keble, so was it not neglect, but his own 
clear logic and earnest desire to follow what seemed God’s 
leading, which took Dr. Newman from his friend. In those 
days, indeed, no leader in the Oxford movement could have 
expected dignity. They put themselves boldly in the face 
of authority ; they opposed the reform of the Irish Church, 
the Jerusalem Bishopric, and even matters in which the 
great ones of the land were more concerned than these. 
It will be remembered by all readers of the Apologia pro 
Vita Sua, that Dr. Newman, for himself, solemnly protested 
against the consecration of Bishop Alexander ; but perhaps 
few persons recollect a characteristic proceeding of Mr. 
Keble with regard to a matter of far greater and more 
national interest. The doctrine which was brought into 
prominence even more than any other in the early Tracts, 
was that of Apostolical Succession, by which persons epis- 
copally ordained received a sort of sacred virus transmissible 
through the ages, and conferring on them, and on them alone, 
the power of administering the Sacraments. And it was to 
the holders of such a doctrine a matter of grave doubt whether 
any beyond the limits of episcopal communions belonged 
to the Church—whether, in fact, they were Christians at 
all. Hence, when the Lutheran King of Prussia was chosen 
to stand godfather to the Prince of Wales, High-churchmen 
were sorely exercised in mind. Mr. Keble’s feclings on the 
subject were delivered in a Protest made by himself and 
several others among his more immediate friends ; and from 
the position he then took up he probably never would have 
varied. We have not been able to recover the text of this 
singular document, to which Sir John Coleridge makes no 
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allusion, though it has its importance with reference to the 
non-preferment of his friend. And believing as we do 
that men who, as the ordinary course of advancement goes, 
had more reason to expect dignity than Mr. Keble, were 
kept from it on account of their participation in the Pro- 
test,—believing also that those now living would not again 
sign such a document under like circumstances,—it might 
seem well also to pass it by. But it is important as shew- 
ing the consistency and honesty of Mr. Keble, whoever 
was concerned, and also the singular and miserable isolation 
of the Anglican party in existing Christendom. A man 
who had joined the Church of Rome was not to be asked 
to dinner ; a Lutheran could not be a witness that a child 
should be brought up in the faith ; of a Presbyterian church 
it is said, “I would not be in one of them at service-time 
on any, consideration ;” yet all the while the Church in 
which he ministered was a “practical failure.” Such was 
the catholicity of a loving and gentle man. 

To few men would Goethe’s words, “Du bist am Ende 
was du bist,” apply more than to Mr. Keble, and therefore 
we need not pause on the last twenty years of his life. 
How he would have restored ecclesiastical discipline, had 
it been in his power, he shewed in his Life of Bishop Wilson, 
who ruled his little diocese with ultra-papal severity ; what 
he said on the attempt to legalize marriage with the sister 
of a deceased wife, on Eucharistical Adoration, on the 
Colenso case, our readers can now imagine for themselves. 
On the Ritual question, in quite the last months of his life, 
his deep reverence for the truths symbolized in the Sacra- 
ments led him somewhat away froin the line his party was 
taking, in that he wrote a letter to protest against the 
necessity of fasting Communions, and the growing custom 
of merely “assisting at Mass.” His later years were shaded 
by Mrs. Keble’s constant ill health; we can scarce say 
saddened, because there was between the pair the most 
complete sympathy, and neither accounted death as an evil 
or as a real separation. Her delicacy of constitution, and 
at the last a corresponding failure of his own vigour, neces- 
sitated long residences away from Hursley, and called out 
from affectionate friends childlike offices towards the child- 
less pair. It was at Hursley, however, and at a time when 
Mr. Keble was especially anxious about his wife, that a 
Q2 
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meeting took place which in some measure undid the chill 
separation of so many years, when once more Dr. Newman 
and Dr. Pusey met under the roof of their friend, so long 
lost to the greatest of them. Dr. Newman’s letter describing 
this meeting is most touching and beautiful ; would that 
we had space to quote it entire! He arrived unexpectedly ; 
and the twenty years had so changed those who had parted 
in the prime of life, that they did not recognize each other. 


“Keble was at his door speaking to a friend. He did not 
know me, and asked my name. What was more wonderful, 
since I had purposely come to his house, I did not know him, 
and I feared to ask who it was. I gave him my card without 
speaking. When at length we found out each other, he said, 
with that tender flurry of manner which I recollect so well, that 
* * * he could not receive me as he should have wished to do, 
nor indeed had he expected me, for ‘ Pusey,’ he whispered, ‘is in 
the house, as you are aware.’ Then he brought me into his study, 
and embraced me most affectionately, and said he would go and 
prepare Pusey, and send him to me. * * * 

“ Just before my time for going, Pusey went to read the Evening 
Service in Church, and I was left in the open air with Keble by 
himself. * * * We walked a little way, and stood looking in silence 
on the Church and Churchyard, so beautiful and calm. Then 
he began to converse with me in more than his old tone of inti- 
macy, as if we had never been parted, and soon I was obliged to 
go. kee 

“ He wrote me many notes about this time ; in one of them he 
made a reference to the lines in Macbeth— 

‘When shall we three meet again ? 
When the hurley-burley’s done, 
When the battle’s lost and won.’ 

“This is all I can recollect of a visit of which almost the sole 
vivid memory which remains with me is the image of Keble 
himself.” * 

And this visit was to him also nearly the last of Hursley, 
which he had loved, and for the poor of which he had lived, 
making himself and his wife truly the servants of his people. 
Sir John Coleridge has an interesting chapter on his life as 
a parish priest, one extract from which must be our last 
quotation from the Memoir : 

“He was not what is commonly called an eloquent reader or 








* Memoir, pp. 517, 518, 519. 
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preacher ; his voice was not powerful, nor his ear perfect for 
harmony of sound, nor had he in the popular sense great gifts of 
delivery ; but in spite of all this, you could not but be impressed 
deeply both by his reading and his preaching. * * * When he 
preached, it was with an affectionate, almost plaintive, earnest- 
ness, which was very moving. His sermons were at all times 
full of that scriptural knowledge which was a remarkable quality 
in him as a divine.”* 

We, who never heard him preach, imagine we should 
agree with those who took a less favourable estimate. One 
writes : 

“His sermons were to me (if I may say so without disrespect) 
very tiresome, except every now and then when a pretty little 
poetical thought would come out. But he preached entirely for 
the poor, and yet not the least the sort of sermon to arrest or 
interest them, and I think they used chiefly to sleep.”+ 

We will not dwell on his last illness and death, which 
came while he was awaiting at Bournemouth that of his 
wife, who, contrary to all expectation, survived him some 
weeks. The death-beds of all pious people have a remark- 
able similarity, in whatever religious communion they may 
happen to die. Various as has been the labour of the day, 
the tired toilers say Good-night, and fall asleep with the 
same actions and almost the same words. 

We, and those for whom we have written, are of a far 
other school of thought than Mr. Keble. His peculiar party 
will probably soon be absorbed in the great Roman Church, 
only true home of all dogmatic sects. And we shall pro- 
bably wander further even than now into that dim land, of 
which none can see the horizon ; ‘to us, a land of hope ; to 
Catholics, the valley of the shadow of eternal death. But 
at least we need not let the spiritual separation come from 
us ; we may carry with us loving and tender memories of 
men from whom we learn much, even while we differ and 
criticize, whose creed, though not ours, has made ours pos- 
sible. We venture to hope that our readers will not think 
their time has been spent ia vain, if through any word of 
ours they have learnt to know better than before the strength 
and the weakness, the bitter and the sweet, of the character 
and life of the writer of the Christian Year. 

C. Kecan PAuvt. 














* Memoir, pp. 549, 550. + MS. letter. 
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V.—THE CURE OF ARS. 


1. Le Curé @Ars: Vie de Jean Baptiste Marie Vianney. 
Publié sous les yeux, et avec l’approbation de Mer. 
L’Evéque de Belley, par L’Abbé Alfred Monnin, Mission- 
naire. 2 tom. Onziéme édition. Paris: Douniol. 1867. 


2. Le Vénérable Curé @ Ars, saVie, ses Vertus, et sa Mort. 
Par M. L. F. Guérin. Quatriéme édition. Paris. 1861. 


3. Le Curé dArs: Notice Biographique sur J. B. M. 
Vianney, mort en odeur de saintété le 4 Aodt, 1859. Par 
J. Chantrel. Septiéme édition. Paris. No date. 


UNIFORMITY, rising to an almost sublime pitch of change- 
lessness, is a “note” to which the Roman Catholic Church 
is most commonly wont to point, as a proof of its own 
universality and authority. “The faith once delivered to 
the saints,” handed down from the apostolic age, in the 
secure keeping of a mystic corporation infallibly directed 
by the Spirit; one creed, one ritual, one hierarchy, one 
discipline, independent of national variation and political 
change,—this is the picture which is held up, in a pride 
touching upon scorn, against “the variations of Protestant- 
ism.” Yet we have often thought that the true proof of 
the vitality of the Latin Church is to be found far less in 
an apparent uniformity, than in a very real and essential 
changefulness. Adaptability is the unerring test of life. 
The zoophyte dies as soon as torn from the rock to which 
it clings; man, the most highly organized of the highest 
class of creatures, is independent of place and climate. 
So also with institutions, and especially with institutions 
for the expression and development of the religious emo- 
tions. There are sects which are little raised above the 
zoophyte level of life, which cannot propagate themselves 
beyond the country in which they first arose, or ramify 
above or below a certain stratum of society, or even acquire 
another habitat than that provided by the accident of birth. 
There are churches which are singularly powerful and 
comprehensive within national limits, but which cannot 
overpass the boundary which separates a Teutonic from a 
Keltic race, or even the less difficult frontier between the 
English and the German mind. Perhaps only one church 
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has ever in any degree shewn itself human, as opposed to 
national or European ; has adapted itself, with more or less 
effort, to the despotism of Naples, the constitutionalism of 
Belgium, the democracy of America; sustains with equal 
astuteness, though on very varying principles, the position, 
here of a suspected sect, there of a dominant establish- 
ment; and while not losing its hold upon the sensuous 
faith of the Italian peasant, succeeds in drawing within 
the sphere of its fascinations some of the richest and 
subtlest of English minds. That it is possible to explain 
the whole of these phenomena without admitting the catho- 
licity and authority which they are said to prove, we do 
not doubt ; but the facts are nevertheless not without grave 
significance. A form of religious life which sends down 
into human society roots so numerous and so varied, will 
not be lightly eradicated. We have here a phenomenon 
which is the result of ages of development, and whose 
final disappearance, if ever it take place, will be preceded 
and prepared by ages of decay. 

Some religious organizations have but one aspect, and, 
when that is fully comprehended, offer nothing more to the 
scrutiny of a scientific observer. Not so with the Roman 
Catholic Church. It is the commonest experience that an 
English traveller, passing for the first time through a Catho- 
lic country, sees what he thought to be an old and familiar 
fact in quite a fresh light. Catholicism in England still 
retains many of the outward characteristics of a form of 
Dissent. Except in one or two cities where there is a large 
Irish population, it does not present itself to the eye in any 
imposing mass. Its priests in outward garb are hardly to 
be distinguished from other ministers of religion. A niche, 
that is not empty of Saint or Virgin, is almost all that 
differentiates its churches from the last new Methodist or 
Independent chapel. Within the walls, gorgeous proces- 
sions may pass, solemn sacrifices may be performed ; but 
the passer-by does not see them, and in this case is more 
than usually careful not to put himself in the way of strange 
rites. Of late years, Catholicism in England has grown 
somewhat bolder; here and there may be seen a mass of 
ecclesiastical buildings, where walls of unusual height and 
gates that are never opened arouse a suspicion of conven- 
tual seclusion; the dress of the Sister of Mercy, in its 
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various forms, is no longer a novelty in our streets, and 
there is a visible increase in the number of foreign ecclesi- 
astics. But the moment the English traveller sets foot at 
Dieppe or Ostend, all this is changed ; still more, when he 
penetrates the more secluded tracts of Southern Germany, 
or threads the valleys of Catholic Switzerland. Not merely 
is Catholicism a public and all-pervading fact, which he is 
not suffered to forget for many hours or many miles, but 
he is amazed at the directness of its appeals to the most 
childish instincts, the rudest faith of an uneducated people. 
He has heard in England, perhaps with something of sen- 
timental regret, of the cross by the wayside, and the chapel 
at the top of the pass, inviting the wearied traveller to rest 
and devotion; but he is disappointed to find the one a 
hideous and shapeless crucifix, and in the other a wax- 
work of the Agony, which carries his mind by irresistible 
association, not to the Groves of Olivet, but to the village 
fair at home. He descends into Italy, full of zsthetic spe- 
culation as to the connection of art with religion, and 
sorrowfully wondering at the shortcomings of Protestantism 
in this regard ; and he learns that the Catholicism of to-day 
thinks a mass of spangles, and tapers, and coloured calico, 
the ne plus ultra of decorative skill, and that the pictures 
which are supposed to radiate religion upon the people, 
are, if worth looking at, covered with a curtain which only 
a fee will withdraw. And when he sees the shrines hung 
round with the waxen legs and arms which commemorate 
miraculous cures, and watches the direct worship paid, not 
merely to the Saint, but to the image, and hears how this 
Virgin or that Bambino is more propitious than that displayed 
in a neighbouring church or even iu an opposite aisle, and 
notes how the “populus vult decipi—decipiatur !” seems to 
be in large degree the measure of the relation between 
priesthood and people,—he asks himself in wonderment 
whether this is part and parcel of the same system which 
produced the Oxford movement, and perpetually lies in 
wait for enthusiastic curates, and does its noiseless work 
from day to day in some back street of his county town. 
From our insular position, our peculiar form of Protestant 
thought, and, it must also be confessed, our inbred British 
Philistinism, we are often led to confound time and space 
in religious matters, and to imagine that facts and processes 
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which are separated from us only by a narrow strip of sea, 
are really no nearer to us than the middle ages. The Roman 

Catholic Saint, for instance, strikes us as essentially a medi- 

zval product: he was dying out, we think, with St. Bernard, 

and the Reformation gave him his coup de grace. There is’ 
a flavour of anachronism, which we fancy even a Catholic 

must notice, in St. Ignatius Loyola, St. Francis Xavier, St. 

Francis de Sales, St. Vincent de Paul. Saints and steam- 

engines, saints and electric telegraphs, saints and Sir Charles 

Lyell, saints and Bishop Colenso, cannot be made to go to- 

gether: to conceive of them in conjunction is to turn tlfé 

oxyhydrogen light upon a ghost, which out of the twilight 

cannot for a moment preserve its faint and bodiless exist- 

ence. But all this is only our English ignorance of cur- 

rents of religious emotion which actually move the Catholic 

Church, but which, we must admit, are not often design- 

edly presented to English Protestant observation. There is, 

indeed, a fashion in Saint-worship, as in most other things. 

The devotion to the Mother of God has within the last half 
century assumed such proportions, as almost to warrant the 

expectation expressed by M. Réville, that before long the 

Church may, inthe plenitude of its power, associate her with 

the Trinity itself. Not long ago we were told that Italian 

Catholics, following out the idea of the family, which has 

raised Mary to such pyominence, were beginning to make 

Joseph a favourite object of petition. St. Philomena (of 
whose curious history we shall have to say something pre- 

sently) was only discovered in 1802, and is already one of 
the most popular female saints of the South of Europe. Who, 

of Protestants at least, knows anything of St. Nicholas of 
Tolentino, St. Maria Magdalena de Pazzi, St. Rose of Lima, 

St. Louis de Gonzaga? The fact is, that the process of Saint- 

making has never been interrupted: both the theory of the 

Church and the religious wants of its votaries agree in pro- 

testing against the idea that it can be interrupted. And our 

object in the present article is to shew this process in some 

of its stages. 

First, some good man, like the Curé of Ars,—of whose 
life we propose to give a sketch,—attains during his lifetime 
a merited reputation for more than a common sanctity. The 
marks of Catholic holiness are for most part external : the 
people detect by well-known “notes” the nascent saint, and 
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the fame of his vigils, his austerities, his charities, his 
labours, his conflicts with the devil, his influence with 
heaven, spreads far and wide. Presently there is a rumour 
of miracle: the lame have walked at his intercession, or the 
epileptic have been restored to health: the pious tell their 
tale, the sceptical shrug their shoulders, the ecclesiastical 
authorities maintain a judicious silence, explanation and 
refutation are no man’s business,—and the tale spreads, 
hardens, acquirescircumstance. Then, after a time, and espe- 
cially as the good man himself and those who have known 
Him in the intimacy of private life pass away, legend takes 
a somewhat bolder flight ; other and more wonderful mira- 
cles than those of healing begin to be reported; biographies 
are written, some for the more educated class of believers, 
others for popular sale and impression ; and the Bishop of 
the diocese, always with reservation of the ultimate rights 
of the Holy See, begins to encourage the idea of canoniza- 
tion. The leaven spreads and works: by and by the dead 
man performs more miracles than the living one: popular 
enthusiasm finds vent in pilgrimages, prayers as yet unau- 
thorized, various forms of devotion, till at last a solemn 
process of judgment is instituted in Rome, and after full 
debate the Pope yields to the pious demand of the Church, 
and adds a new Saint to the Calendar. And all this is now 
going on in France, almost in the environs of Lyons, years 
after the date at which Auguste Comte promised the advent 
of the Positivist millennium! 

We have placed at the head of this article the title of an 
elaborate biography of the Curé of Ars, by M. L’Abbé Monunin, 
which is issued with the imprimatur of the Bishop of Belley. 
We have also there noted two brochures, published at the 
price of a franc each, which are evidently designed for 
popular circulation. They contain much the same matter, 
and make little pretence to originality. There are, we believe, 
several other such pamphlets, which we have not been able 
to procure. To one point, however, we wish to draw atten- 
tion, namely, that we have had access to no critical treat- 
ment of the materials. All the documents which we have 
cited are pleadings for the plaintiff; and we should have 
been glad to have compared with them the counter plead- 
ings of some Protestant or sceptical “avvocato del diavolo.” 
As it is, we can only report the evidence as we find it. 
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Happily, this is quite enough for the purpose which we have 
in view ; and our readers will not be displeased if they are 
spared a critical investigation, the result of which they are 
probably willing to take for granted. 

Jean Baptiste Marie Vianney was born in 1786 at Dar- 
dilly, a village not far from Lyons, the child of peasant 
parents, Matthieu Vianney and Marie Beluse. They were 
sincerely religious people, devoted to the Church, and accus- 
tomed to extend a patriarchal hospitality towards all beggars 
and wanderers who asked for food and shelter beneath their 
humble roof. Of course stories of the precocious sanctity of 
the future saint are not wanting. “The man,” says the Abbé 
Monnin, “is formed at five years old, upon his mother’s knee. 
At five years old St. Rose of Lima made a vow of virginity: 
at five years old St. Francis de Sales and St. Chantal assailed 
Calvinists and confuted their errors in the words of the 
Catechism : at five years old St. Magdalena de Pazzi taught 
children of her own age, and the days that her mother 
had communicated, sat upon her knees and leaned upon 
her breast, ‘in order, she said, ‘to be nearer our Lord,’ 
whom she thus adored in silence in the sanctuary of the 
maternal heart.”* We wonder that M. Monnin has not 
adduced the example of St. Nicholas, a more ancient and 
illustrious saint than any of these, who while still at the 
breast kept rigid fast every Wednesday and Friday till 
evening, and then could be persuaded to take but a frugal 
meal. For we are assured that M. Vianney in his earliest 
infancy refused to take his food unless the sign of the cross 
had been duly made over it; his favourite doll was a wooden 
figure of the Virgin ; and any fit of crying was instantane- 
ously stilled by putting into his hands a rosary or an image. 
He was an example of piety to the whole household: he was 
eager to go to mass and rapt in his devotion: he preached 
to his playmates, from whose company, however, he often 
withdrew himself for private prayer anid meditation: at seven 
years of age he had already resolved upon a celibate life. We 
do not enumerate these things as examples of the purely 
inventive power of reverence ; for they find their parallel in 
every household where a childhood, undisturbed by passion 
and untried by sickness, has passed through a quiet growth 
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in holiness to a maturity of shining sanctity. The splendour 
of the last irradiates the former days; and through the mists 
of forgetfulness, thus tinged and glorified, childish events 
assume a new shape and significance. But it is one thing 
to lay all these matters up in a mother’s heart, and quite 
another to make them, with every possible distinctness of 
detail, the groundwork of sober biography. 

Vianney grew up in the fields. Except his precocious 
gravity, there was nothing to mark him out among his fel- 
lows, and he naturally went through the round of agricul- 
tural work proper to his age. But while he seemed to be 
preparing himself for the life of monotonous and ill-rewarded 
industry, which is the common lot of the French peasant 
proprietor, he was in reality maturing the germs of that 
simple, strong character, which shines clearly out from the 
mythological trappings which his admiring biographers have 
heaped upon it,—a character which, if it be not too fanciful 
to say so, has about it the smell of the new-turned furrow 
and the freshness of the springing corn. Some of his own 
recollections of this period are a pleasant contrast, in their 
directness and naturalness of phrase and feeling, with his 
biographer'’s hazy rhetoric. “If now that I cultivate souls,” 
he said, “I had time to think of my own, to pray and to 
meditate as I did when I cultivated my father’s land, how 
content I should be. Then there was at least some relaxa- 
tion ; after dinner, we lay down before going back to work. 
I stretched myself on the ground, like the rest ; I pretended 
to sleep, and I prayed to God with all my heart. Ah, cetait 
le beaw temps !” “How happy I was,” he repeated less than 
a month before his death, “when my three sheep and my 
ass were all my care! Poor little grey ass! he was full 
thirty years old when we lost him. At that time I could 
pray to God just as I would; I was not harassed as I am 
now ; my ltfe was the water of the brook, which has only 
to follow its own bent” He never forgot or was unwilling 
to allude to the humbleness of his origin. “While I was 
young, I worked on the land; I am not ashamed of it; I 
am only an ignorant peasant. Often when I raised my hoe 
to strike, I said to myself, ‘Thou must also cultivate thy 
soul; thou must tear up its weeds, in order to prepare it to 
receive the good seed of the good God.’” 

The time of Vianney’s youth was that of the Concordat, 
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and the restoration of the Catholic religion to something 
like its old pre-eminence in France. The churches were 
re-opened ; the ceremonies of the faith no longer furtively 
performed ; and zealous priests, scattered up and down the 
country, laboured to repair the old breaches, and, by train- 
ing up a new race of Churchmen, to fill the broken ranks. 
Such an one was M. Balley, who in 1803 became curé of 
Ecully, a village about a league from Dardilly. Upon the 
sacraments of the Church, administered by him, Vianney 
was a constantattendant ; and the connection thus begun 
ended in the establishment of one still closer. Vianney 
removed to Ecully, and, boarding with some relations, put 
himself entirely under the care of M. Balley, with a view of 
being educated for the priesthood. The matter was not 
without its discouragements and difficulties. The father of 
the young candidate seems to have given a less hearty adhe- 
sion to the plan than his mother. His education had not 
been carried far ; his intellectual powers were below medio- 
crity ; and when he came to exchange hoe and spade for 
the Latin grammar, his progress was distressingly slow. 
This his biographer is very unwillingly obliged to confess, 
although he tries to pare off and palliate the force of his 
admission by every possible device; but, as we shall see 
presently, it was only after long preparation, and with the 
connivance (if we may so speak) of his ecclesiastical supe- 
riors, that Vianney arrived at the goal of ordination at all. 
The way in which he attempted to get over his difficulties 
is characteristic. St. Francois Régis, called the Apostle of 
the Vivarais, was a local saint ; a Jesuit, whose activity lay 
in the first half of the seventeenth century, he had chiefly 
laboured in a district which lies not far to the south-west 
of Lyons. To his intercession, therefore, Vianney had re- 
course, making a pilgrimage on foot, and begging his way 
from door to door, to the saint's tomb at La Louvesce. 
“From that day,” says the biographer, “ difficulties vanished 
as if by magic.” And yet he goes on to shew how, at every 
stage of Vianney’s education, the same discouragements 
recurred, and how the authorities of the diocese were com- 
pelled to fall back upon the strength of his piety, to com- 
pensate the weakness of his understanding. Whatever 
influence St. Francois Régis may have exercised, was plainly 
not upon the dulness of the student, but upon the severity 
of the examiners, 
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Another lion in the path was, that he was ordered on 
military service. As a student for the priesthood, he was 
not legally liable to the chances of the conscription, but 
through some informality his name did not appear upon the 
list of the exempt; at the height of the Peninsular war, 
the Emperor and his agents could not afford to be particu- 
lar ; and the poor young candidate received the route for 
Bayonne. The prospect of a possible béton in his knapsack 
did not encourage him ; he first fell ill, and then—must we 
confess it?—deserted. His biographer does not like either 
the word or the thing, and thinks it necessary to keep both 
as much as possible out of sight. We are told a long story 
about a special prayer for help to the Virgin, which was 
answered by the sudden appearance of a stranger, who acted 
as angels in disguise are wont to do. He heard Vianney’s 
story, bade the recruit follow him, conducted him to a 
place of safety, and departed without saying who he was 
or whence he came. Indeed, M. Monnin hints, not obscurely, 
that this was no wilful and deliberate desertion of the 
colours by his hero, but much more an act of obedience to 
a supernatural impulse and guidance. At all events, Vianney 
threw himself with complete success upon the hatred of the 
conscription entertained by the rural population, and for 
above a year was the guest of a remote village, called Noés, 
where he taught the children, and was in return carefully 
hidden at every recurring visit of the gens-d’armes. Here 
he succeeded, as everywhere else, in attracting in a marvel- 
lous way the affections of all about him ; and when at last 
the difficulties with the authorities were arranged, and he 
returned to his studies at Ecully, he had to promise that 
when he was ordained, Noés should be his first cure. We 
suspect that if M. Vianney could have survived to read his 
own biography, he would have told this part of the story in 
a briefer and less periphrastic fashion. At all events, when 
some one spoke to him of the Cross of the Legion of Honour, 
which Napoleon ITI. had sent him, he said, “I do not know 
why the Emperor should have given it me, if it is not for 
having been a deserter.” 

After some years’ further study at Ecully, M. Vianney was 
sent to go through his “cours de philosophie” at the lesser 
Seminary of Verviéres ; then, in 1813, returned to M. Balley 
to commence his theological studies. Everywhere he pro- 
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duced the same impression of great simplicity and worth of 
character, but of inferior capacity, at least for literary acqui- 
sition. When the time came that he should enter the 
greater Seminary at Lyons, he was refused admittance ; and 
it was only by great personal efforts on the part of his tutor 
that this decision was reversed. The same thing occurred 
at the end of his course. The heads of the Seminary did 
not know whether they should recommend him for ordina- 
tion, or give him another chance, or send him back to spade 
and barrow. The grounds upon which the Grand Vicar, to 
whom the matter was referred, at last decided, are suffi- 
ciently significant. “Is he pious? Can he say his rosary ? 
Has he a devotion to the Blessed Virgin?’ “He is a model 
of piety,” answered the directors with one voice. “Very 
good,” answered the Grand Vicar ; “I accept him ; the grace 
of God will do the rest.” Vianney received the sub-diaconate 
in 1814, and was ordained priest on the 9th August, 1815, 
at the age of twenty-nine. 

He was first sent to Ecully as vicaire (or, as we should 
say, curate) to his old friend and teacher, M. Balley. In 
December, 1817, however, the latter died, and Vianney was 
transferred as curé, or incumbent, to Ars, a parish a few 
miles to the north-west of Lyons, not far from the banks of 
the Saone. Here he laboured, almost without a day’s ces- 
sation, till his death in 1859. He never seems to have 
desired, and only once have been offered, promotion. The 
astuteness of the Roman Catholic Church, and the devotion 
of her servants, are alike shewn in the way in which men 
who prove themselves super-eminently fit for any special 
work are left to do it, and are content to be so left, without 
looking for higher station or less arduous labour. Before 
many years, Ars became the centre to which pilgrims flocked 
from all parts of France, attracted far less by any wonder- 
working shrine, than by a confessor whose power of reading 
the secrets of the heart seemed to touch upon the superna- 
tural, and who sent all his penitents comforted and strength- 
ened away. There was doubtless, as we shall see presently, 
apt food for the credulous and the superstitious ; but the 
old appeal of piety and charity and austerity was made, 
with the old success, to even the sceptical and the worldly- 
minded. Men who believe deeply, and sacrifice their life 
to their belief, compel faith in a way that is impossible to 
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any system of reasoning ; and the world, which was begin- 
ning to be incredulous about dead saints, crowded to gaze 
upon a living one. 

M. Vianney commenced his reformation of Ars much as 
an Evangelical or Methodist parson of the last century would 
have set to work in an English parish, for his earliest efforts 
were directed to putting down dancing and the desecration of 
the Sunday. The first object he attained by drawing the girls 
into sisterhoods for various religious observance ; and the 
young men, thus deprived of their partners, could hold no féte 
by themselves. Sunday work, not Sunday recreation, is the 
enemy against which French Sabbatarians have to contend: 
M. Vianney boldly promised that no rain should hurt crops 
left out on doubtful Sundays, and, if his biographer may 
be trusted, kept his promise. There were two cabarets, or 
drinking shops, in Ars, and he succeeded in closing them 
both, establishing in their place, when the tide of pilgrims 
began to flow, decent lodging-houses, which, as they were 
dependent upon religious excitement for their support, were 
willing to submit to religious restrictions. He set on foot 
what is called “The perpetual Adoration of the Blessed 
Sacrament,” an arrangement, that is, by which one or more 
worshipers should always be engaged in prayer before the 
consecrated Host upon the Altar. He greatly improved 
and adorned his church, and introduced a more splendid 
and various ritual, turning every recurring festival to fresh 
advantage, and making the appeal of religion to a rude 
population through the medium of the senses. He founded 
an asylum for neglected and deserted girls, which, having 
first spent upon it all his own property, he cast on the care 
of Providence, with never-failing, even if sometimes mira- 
culous result. This was his favourite institution: here he 
spent a large part of his time not devoted to pastoral work: 
he took his meals with the children, and every evening 
instructed them in the mysteries of the faith. Whatever 
we may think of the homeliness of his methods or the 
robustness of his faith, it is impossible not to admire the 
zeal, the tact, the kindliness, the resource, the self-devotion, 
which he perpetually shewed. It is easy to believe that 
he changed the face of the parish. 

The character of his influence is to be read, not so much 
in his biographer’s words, as between the lines of his nar- 
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rative. M. Vianney’s faith was of the simplest and deepest : 
not liable to assault, for he neither thought nor read ; but 
at the same time as crude and sensuous as it well could be. 
He accepted Roman Catholicism as she presents herself, 
not to Bossuet, to Arnauld, to Newman, but to the French 
peasantry, from whom he sprang, and taught it with the 
gross distinctness characteristic of an unlettered belief. We 
find here little proof that he used in teaching the narratives 
of the Bible: much that he constantly expatiated on the 
lives of the Saints which he found in his Breviary. He 
recites the most apocryphal legends as if they were the 
surest historical facts: St. Louis Gonzaga, St. Stanislaus 
Kostka, St. Nicholas of Tolentino, are much more real per- 
sonages to him than David or Paul. Few forms even of 
Protestant belief are wholly free from a mythological ele- 
ment ; but we must go to the teachings of such men as the 
Curé of Ars to know how completely possible it is for 
Christianity to exchange the basis of history for that of 
mythology. He had more than one pet Saint: St. John 
Baptist was his namesake, and therefore, according to Ca- 
tholic etiquette, his patron; St. Francois Régis had helped 
him, as we have seen, at an emergency ; but St. Philomena 
was his chief delight, his “chére petite sainte,” with whom 
he had “1a familiarité la plus douce et la plus intime.” He 
erected a shrine in her honour, at which the miracles were 
endless ; it was in consequence of a mass performed at her 
altar, that he was himself restored when at the point of 
death ; and he was on such terms of friendly intimacy 
with her, that he was wont to chide her for not performing 
her marvels more quietly, and so attracting to him an incon- 
venient share of attention. “St. Philomena,” he said on 
one occasion, “would have done much better to heal this 
little one at its own home :” on another, “I have asked St. 
Philomena not to busy herself so much with men’s bodies, 
and to think of their souls, which stand in much greater 
need of being cured.” And a so-called miraculous cure of 
a directress of the Orphanage was held to be explained 
when M. le Curé said, “I have almost scolded St. Philo- 
mena: I have been tempted to reproach her with the 
chapel that I have built in her honour.” But who was 
St. Philomena? it may be asked. The story is so curious 
in this connection, and so clearly displays the mythological 
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side of Roman Catholic faith, as to justify us in a moment’s 
digression. 

St. Philomena, says Mrs. Jameson,* is “ perhaps the most 
apocryphal Saint in the whole Calendar,—which is saying 
much. In the year 1802, while some excavations were 
going on in the catacomb of Priscilla at Rome, a sepulchre 
was discovered containing the skeleton of a young female : 
on the exterior were rudely printed some of the symbols 
constantly recurring in these chambers of the dead: an 
anchor, an olive-branch (emblems of Hope and Peace), a 
scourge, two arrows and a javelin: above them the follow- 
ing inscription, of which the beginning and end were 
destroyed : 

LUMENA PAX TE CUM FI 


The remains, reasonably supposed to be those of one of the 
early martyrs for the faith, were sealed up and deposited 
in the treasury of relics in the Lateran ; here they remained 
for some years unthought of.” Presently, however, a Nea- 
politan priest, who had come to congratulate Pius VII. on 
his return to Rome, thought that he should like to take 
some relics back with him, and received the anonymous 
bones as a gift. But it was first necessary to provide the 
new saint with a name ; so the inscription was conjecturally 
enlarged into SANCTA PHILUMENA, PAX TECUM, FIAT. Then 
a biography was needful, and one was accordingly developed 
out of the inner consciousness of a certain priest, whose 
humility was such that his name is withheld. But as this 
contained certain historical obscurities, a second vision was 
vouchsafed to a young artist, who also “ did good by stealth, 
and blushed to find it fame.” Even this was not without 
its difficulties: but at last it was settled that Philomena, 
or Philumena, whichever it might be, suffered martyrdom 
in consequence of her unwillingness to become the bride 
of some heathen emperor—whether Diocletian or Maximian 
it is now hard to say. With this explanation the priest 
carried off the bones in triumph to Mugnano, a little 
town not far from Naples. Here, of course, they began 
to work miracles (what good would a saint that did not 
work miracles do to Mugnano?): great excitement was 
aroused: the debutante was taken up by the Society of 
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Jesus, under whose powerful patronage her cultus -has 
been extended throughout Southern Europe. How she 
penetrated to Ars, and there became the most cherished 
of the Curé’s heavenly friends, it is impossible to say. But 
into what a curious difference of logical attitude are Catho- 
lic and Protestant thrown by the story of the wonders 
worked at her shrine! Narrate the miracles, with sufficient 
accumulation of testimony, to a Catholic, and he accepts 
as incontrovertibly proved the baseless story of her life: 
tell the tale of the Roman imposture to the Protestant, 
and no adducible. evidence will make him think twice of 
the miracles. 

It would be quite natural to one who, like M. Vianney, 
lived in the legendary atmosphere of the Breviary; to.expect 
miraculous manifestations in his own life; and they were 
not long in appearing. We pass over the accounts of the 
thousand and one marvellous cures of which the details, 
with “piéces justificatives,” are duly given: to examine 
each, and to suggest a possible explanation, would be to 
invest the subject with a worth which does not belong to 
it. The materials, indeed, for such investigations are not 
before us: we do not know who. were the witnesses, or 
whether they were competent to give testimony, or under 
what circumstances they gave it; and the only thing that 
the printed certificates can really certify, is the state of 
mind of the biographer who prints them. This is indeed 
sufficiently strange: throughout the whole of the book we 
are in an atmosphere of marvel: miracle is perpetually 
insinuated where it is not expressly stated, and there is a 
constant desire to enlarge the supernatural, at the expense 
of the natural side of the Curé’s life. Nor, indeed, does he 
seem to have disclaimed miracle, in a way not unknown to 
robuster saints, upon whom undiscriminating admirers have 
thrust this honour. On one occasion the Orphanage was 
without bread, no baker in the village, and the flour-bin 
almost empty. What was to be done? “Ask M. le Curé,” 
suggested one of the directresses. His advice was simple 
and easily followed: “ Mix your yeast with what flour you 
have ; shut up your kneading-trough ; and to-morrow do as 
usual.” Need it be said that the handful of flour made as 
much bread as a sack? So, on another occasion, the granary 
was empty, and so was the purse of the Orphanage : it was 
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a question whether the children would not have to be sent 
away, when M. Vianney bethought him once more of visit- 
ing the barn where he had hidden the relics of St Francois 
Régis. And lo! the wheat lay upon the floor as if it had 
been poured out of many sacks. Nay, the corn had a cer- 
tain celestial quality, and the miller who took it away to 
grind confessed that he had never handled such magnificent 
grain. 

But intercourse with saints is not enough to make a 
saint: it is necessary for his education that he should also 
be familiar with the devil. M. Vianney amply fulfilled 
this condition of sanctity too. A whole chapter of his 
biography is devoted to an account of his struggles with 
Satan. For more than thirty years the devil kept up a 
nocturnal persecution of him, knocking violently against 
the doors, rattling the furniture, throwing dirt upon a 
favourite picture of the Virgin, addressing him in words of 
mockery and scorn. These things were not confined to the 
parsonage of Ars ; they accompanied M. Vianney wherever 
he went on any errand of preaching or confession, and were 
always most violent before any remarkable opportunity of 
doing good, any signal triumph of grace. The noises were 
heard by other ears than the Curé’s: at the time of their 
first occurrence, indeed, sentinels were set to detect their 
origin, though, needless to say, in vain; and when at last 
it was regarded as proved that they were produced by no 
earthly cause, M. Vianney dismissed the watchers and 
struggled with .the enemy alone. At the same time, we 
must confess, that if this story be true, the devil is a much 
less astute personage than we had supposed. There is a 
monotony in his devices which betrays a terrible poverty 
of invention. The holy man soon got used to nocturnal 
clamours, and, even if annoyed, was only roused to more 
persistent opposition. What if Satan had tried to contrive 
a temptation that would really tempt? As it was, the 
Curé nicknamed his devil “le grappin,” as the Wesleys 
called their mysterious tormentor, Jeffery, and at last got 
to live with him on terms of hostile familiarity. “Le 
diable et moi, nous sommes presque camarades,” he said 
one day. What a discouraging result of five-and-thirty 
years’ Satanic activity ! 

After what has now been said, the reader will not be 
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surprised to hear that the Curé’s teaching, so far as we are 
able to judge from the specimens presented to us, Was very 
simple, very sensuous, and not much influenced by consi- 
derations of absolute theological accuracy. God, Christ, the 
Virgin, the Saints, the Devil,—all these were very real per- 
sonages to him, revealed for the most part not only to the 
eyes of the spirit, but also to those of the flesh. To the 
Protestant imagination, it is very difficult to conceive of the 
way in which he thought of God as actually present upon 
the altar in the visible form of the consecrated elements, 
and that, as it appears, almost to the exclusion of the idea of 
His omnipresence. And from this naturally followed a very 
exalted conception of the dignity of the priest, as the objective 
channel of all spiritual benefits, the one divinely-appointed 
means of the world’s religious life. “ What is a priest?’ he 
asks in one of his catechetical lessons. “A man who holds 
the place of God, a man who is clethed with all the powers of 
Gee. .... When the priest remits zins, he does not say, ‘God 
pardons you; he says, ‘I absolve you.’ At the consecration 
he does not say, ‘This is the body of our Lord; he says, 
‘This is my body.’ .... Go and confess to the Blessed Virgin 
or to an angel, will they give you absolution? No. Will 
they give you the body and blood of our Lord? No. The 
Blessed Virgin cannot cause her Son to descend into the 
Host. You might have two hundred angels there, and they 
could not absolve you. A priest, however simple he may 
be, can do it ; he can say to you, ‘Go in peace, I pardon you.’ 
.... Without the priest, the death and passion of our Lord 
would be of no use..... 3ehold the power of the priest! 
The tongue of the priest out of a morsel of bread makes a 
God! It is more than to create the world. Some one said, 
‘Does St. Philomena, then, obey the Curé of Ars? To be 
sure, she may well obey him, since God obeys him. If I 
were to meet a priest and an angel, I should salute the priest 
before I saluted the angel. The latter is God’s friend, but 
the priest is His representative (tient sa place).”* If the 
idea of God is thus practically narrowed to that of the wafer, 
blessed by human hands and exposed to worship upon the 
altar, it is only what we should expect, that a large part of 
M. Vianney’s teaching should lie in the lower mythological 
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regions of Roman Catholic faith. Accordingly we are told* 
that “the austere catechist, in his system of dogma, devoted 
much attention to the devils, to whom, with all the doctors 
of the Church, he attributed an immense share in the evils 
which afflict the world. He did not hesitate to extract from 
anciént legends the most terrible stories, with which he 
sometimes quite upset his young audience.” So, of course, 
he had a special devotion to the Virgin, and preached the 
doctrine of her Immaculate Conception before it was for- 
mally decreed. He had indeed hard work to believe in the 
appearance of La Salette ; and his supposed want of faith, 
which he overcame at last (if at all), not by weighing of evi- 
dence, but by an act of will, was a stumbling-block to many 
good Catholics. But it is very curious to trace in his teach- 
ings, which may be taken to indicate the popular tendencies 
of dogma, precisely the same desire to put Mary in the place 
of Christ, which, according to one view of ordinary Protes- 
tantism, has already put Christ in the place of God. “The 
heart,” he says,+ “of this good Mother is only love and pity. 
She desires only to see us happy. It needs but to turn to 
her to have our petitions granted. .... God has so loved us 
as to have died for us. But in the heart of our Lord there 
is justice, which is an attribute of God ; in that of the thrice- 
holy Virgin there is only pity. Her Son was ready to 
punish a sinner: Mary darts between, arrests the sword, 
demands pardon for the poor culprit. ‘My Mother,’ says 
our Lord, ‘I can refuse you nothing. If hell could repent, 
you would obtain its pardon.” The very holy Virgin keeps 
her place between her Son and us.” Mutatis nominibus, 
might not this pass for a coarse and popular representation 
of some forms of Protestant doctrine ? 

The simplicity and directness of this teaching, the unre- 
lenting austerity of his life, the complete devotion of his 
time and strength to pastoral duty, and, above all, a growing 
reputation as a confessor, soon attracted attention to M. 
Vianney, and made Ars a centre to which all who were in 
need of special guidance and consolation turned eagerly. 
At first, the fame thus acquired had its reverse of detraction 
and misrepresentation. Neighbouring priests could not see 
with satisfaction their parishioners resorting for direction to 
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one whom they regarded as theologically unfit for the con- 
duct of souls. They disbelieved his diabolical trials ; they 
shrugged their shoulders at the rumours of miracle ; they 
derided his preaching ; they found grievous fault with his 
Orphanage. By his admiring biographer all this is of course 
put down to the lowest motives, and we are invited to 
wonder at the celestial meekness and humility with which 
the good man bore his trial. Is it not, however, possible 
that some of the better-instructed clergy, feeling a genuine 
repugnance to M. Vianney’s reflection of the popular faith 
in its rudest forms, may have suffered this aversion to blind 
them in some degree to the real depth and purity of his 
character? Be this as it may, the Curé was in the main 
sustained by his diocesan. He was indeed invited to report 
his treatment of difficult cases of conscience to the autho- 
rities at Belley, and came out of the trial with honour. His 
Orphanage was taken from under his personal superintend- 
ence, and in a somewhat different shape committed to the 
care of a regular religious order. But all the while his 
reputation was spreading: first from the vicinity of Lyons, 
then from more distant parts of France, people began to 
come to Ars to confess their sins to a living saint ; the pil- 
grimage became the fashion in religious circles; and the 
Bishop of Belley, true to the astute traditions of the Church, 
made the best of it. It is difficult to think that M. Vianney 
was quite the material out of which any Church would wish 
to make a saint in the nineteenth century after Christ ; but 
the people were resolved that it should be so; and this is 
a plebiscitum which the Church never opposes, unless the 
saint be also an heresiarch. From this time forward we 
hear of no opposition to M. Vianney, not even of any criti- 
cism upon him. He has shewn that he can serve the 
Church ; let him serve it in his own way. 

The pilgrimage of Ars may be said to have begun between 
the years 1825 and 1830, and lasted with undiminished 
enthusiasm till the death of M. Vianney in 1859. It is 
difficult to say, even approximately, how great was the 
concourse: M. Monnin in one passage speaks of 20,000, in 
another of 80,000 pilgrims a-year. They were of all ages 
and all conditions: some attracted by the fame of the mira- 
cles wrought at the shrine of St. Philomena; others, by M. 
Vianney’s extraordinary reputation as a confessor; many, 
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no doubt, drawn simply by the craving for religious novelty 
and excitement. As we might expect, the appearance of 
the village was changed ; a regular service of omnibuses 
was set on foot, from Villefranche on the one side and Lyons 
on the other; the country roads were improved; in Ars 
itself, hospices were erected for the accommodation of pil- 
grims, and the place was full of shops, where medals, images 
and scapulars, which had received the benediction of the 
Saint, might be bought. M. Vianney began his labours in 
the confessional at midnight or soon after, continuing them, 
with short interruption for morning mass and midday meal, 
till the evening’s lecture closed a working day of sixteen or 
eighteen hours. During the whole of this time the church 
was crowded ; the penitents took their places en queue, wait- 
ing their turn of admission to the sacristy; the utmost 
impartiality was enforced; and if sometimes old age or 
sickness obtained a courteous precedence, wealth and rank 
were obliged to abide the order of arrival. One impression 
seems to have been produced upon all. The emaciated 
figure, the bent gait, the feeble voice, the kindly eye, wet 
with frequent tears, the fatherly address of the confessor, 
conciliated the confidence even of those who had come to 
him almost against their own will; and when he spoke of 
the love of God and the ingratitude of sin, themes out of 
which he struck an infinity of simple variations, few could 
withstand him. He had a gift of reading hearts ; and many, 
no doubt, attributed to a supernatural insight a knowledge 
of facts which they had themselves unconsciously revealed. 
So far as we have the materials of judging, indulgence was 
his one method, love his single weapon ; he imposed none 
but easy penances, and never wielded “the terrors of the 
Lord.” But the great secret of his power was that he so 
evidently lived the highest life known to the Roman Catho- 
lic conscience—the life of the saint. Every “note” of it 
was to be recognized in him. The saints hovered about him 
in miracles, and the devil pursued him with annoyance. 
His whole time and strength were exhausted in his sacred 
functions. His form and his dress bore convincing witness 
to his self-abnegation. It was impossible to hear him speak 
without being convinced of his faith in the things unseen. 
To make the pilgrimage of Ars was to go back from the 
nineteenth century to a believing age ; it was once more to 
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catch the inspiration of Christianity from the breath of a 
living soul. 

To use the phraseology of Protestant England or Protes- 
tant America, Ars during these years was the scene of a 
great religious “revival.” And if only our knowledge of 
the facts were corrected and increased by the testimony of 
calm and critical eye-witnesses, nothing could be more inte- 
resting than to try to compare a Methodist “revival” with 
the phenomena which so long manifested themselves in this 
obscure village, and to shew that, with a most singular and 
instructive difference of outward manifestation, the same 
religious events and processes are characteristic of both. 
As peculiar to the Catholic movement, we must of course 
reckon the expectation of miracle and the belief in its oc- 
currence ; the seal set upon the inward change by partici- 
pation in visible sacraments ; the invocation of the Saints 
as necessary and desirable mediators with heaven; the value 
set upon medals and rosaries and scapulars. But there is 
in both the same desire to break the chain of habitual care- 
lessness or besetting sin by some great throe of the spirit ; 
the same origination of the process by the influence of a 
stronger and more vehement soul ; the same communication 
of experience, the same demand for counsel—perhaps, if we 
could follow the penitent from Ars, or the man who has 
“got religion” from the camp-meeting in the back-woods, 
the same practical confusion between conversion as a pos- 
sible turning-point of life, and the long patience, the steady 
watchfulness, which will alone ensure progress in the new 
direction. Even in this last particular, we believe, notwith- 
standing Protestant notions of absolution as a wiping off of 
the old score and an implied licence to begin a fresh one, 
that the Catholic would compare not unfavourably with the 
Evangelical revival. The difference is not in systems but 
in persons, and personal characteristics are reducible to an 
average. There are some upon whom such religious influ- 
ences will make a life-long impression ; there are others 
with whom they are little more than the excitement of a 
day. The fire which makes the iron malleable, burns up 
the stubble with briefest blaze. 

M. Vianney’s correspondence was the complement of his 
activity in the confessional. Every day his table was loaded 
with letters from every country of Europe—for the most 
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part entreating his intercession with St. Philomena, to gain 
this or that boon for the writer. Now a near relative is at 
the point of death, and the co-operation of M. Vianney’s 
powerful prayers will surely effect his restoration ; now the 
conversion of a heretic is sought, and again that a careless 
life may be turned to God. One of the most curious letters 
given in this book bears the well-known signature of Am- 
brose Lisle Philipps, who signs (or is made to sign) himself, 
“Seigneur de la Grace Dieu, député-lieutenant de Sa Ma- 
jesté dans le comté de Leicester.” Mr. Philipps is compre- 
hensive in his demands, and asks M. Vianney’s prayers— 
“1. For my very dear wife, that God may preserve her in 
her approaching confinement, for the good of her very nume- 
rous family, and for my consolation. 2. For the conversion 
of a man of the highest rank, unfortunately an apostate from 
the Catholic Church, the Duke of Norfolk, father of one of 
my dearest friends, Lord Edward Howard, who has begged 
me to recommend his father to your prayers. 3. For my 
own father, who is a Protestant. 4. For my temporal and 
spiritual wants.”* Nothing can be stranger, nor, in one 
point of view, sadder, than this medley of petitions poured 
in upon the Curé of Ars day after day. So much restless 
anxiety, so much deep disquiet of heart, so much wild 
despair of sorrow, eagerly longing, when human help is vain, 
for some divine aid, and having no nearer access to the 
Source of all help than to beseech this distant stranger to 
join in some nine-days’ energy of prayer to St. Philomena, 
that she might intercede for them before the Throne! It is 
as if the wings of faith were clogged and broken in the net 
of superstition, and the soul, that longs to fly and cannot, 
crawled helplessly upon the ground. 

There was no waning in M. Vianney’s popularity till he 
died in 1859. The Bishop of Belley preached his funeral 
sermon: the inhabitants of Dardilly unsuccessfully con- 
tended with the people of Ars for the honour of possessing 
his grave. 

“The apostleship of Saints,” says M. Monnin, “does not 
finish with their earthly life: their relics also have a mis- 
sion. It is hoped that M. Vianney, the object of so great 
a veneration, will pursue his mission from his grave. The 
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glance of the world continues to turn towards this little 
church of Ars, where so many mysteries of love and pity 
have been accomplished. We cannot believe that their source 
is dried up. Everywhere men are expecting marvels, which 
must render the tomb of the holy priest glorious. During 
his life he so fled from glory, that after his death it must 
be the recompence of his humility. Already, we may note 
that extraordinary graces have been obtained by his inter- 
cession. Many cures which partake of the nature of mira- 
cles are narrated. Greater prodigies are hoped for, are 
demanded. Perhaps we do not deserve them? God has 
His own time,—we must wait for it in humble peace. 
Our Lord has often said, ‘My hour is not yet come.” One 
would willingly make it come; but to try to hasten, is to 
retard it. When it shall please Him to call this new star 
to shine in the firmament of his Church—‘Behold me!’ it 
will say. That will be the hour of the divine might, and the 
miracles will come.” * 

In a note he adds: “Since this Life was written, the 
miracles have come: they increase in number every day. 
The tomb of Ars is the centre of a movement which goes 
on from more to more. A diocesan commission, nominated 
by the Bishop and inaugurated by an Apostolical Proto- 
notary, has been sitting for a year, and the canonical infor- 
mations in the matter of M. Vianney’s beatification are far 
advanced.” 

The process, then, is all but complete: another name will 
soon be added to the catalogue of saints, and the human 
goodness of a good man’s life will again be hidden from the 
natural insight of the conscience by a veil of stupid legend. 
Let not our readers take it amiss that we have dwelt as much 
upon the system as upon the man, or made more of the 
peculiarities which were due to his church than of the 
virtues which were undeniably his own. Just now, in days 
of large toleration and general moral appreciation, it is not 
necessary to shew that there are good men in all churches, 
or to prove to Protestant incredulity that the curé of a 
country parish in France may, like the incumbent of an 
Irish see, possess “every virtue under heaven.” But it is 
of the greatest importance to point out that ecclesiastical 
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systems and phases of religious thought have the most 
powerful effect in determining the form, and often the cha- 
racter, of human holiness; and that though, in any com- 
munion, goodness grows and ripens, it is not in every one 
that it can reach the same development and expand into the 
same symmetry. We take our willing place among the 
admirers of the Curé of Ars: we discern in him the linea- 
ments of an almost perfect parish priest: his humility, his 
self-devotion, his love of goodness, his tenderness to sin, 
would only be soiled by any words of our praise: we recog- 
nize through the veil thrown over him by the perpetual 
flatteries of his biographer, the characteristics of a life 
wholly devoted to God. But all the more we resent that a 
noble man should have been warped and cramped into what 
the Church chooses to call a Saint, and that the goodness, 
which would else have been so powerful to move men’s 
better instincts, should be perverted into a weapon against 
advancing science and civilization. Ifthe Church of Rome 
is ever to work marvels more, it must, like other churches, 
be by living saints, not dead ones ; and the miracles which 
are being performed at M. Vianney’s tomb will tell heavily 
against the wonders of love and faith which he accomplished 
in his lifetime. 
CHARLES BEARD. 





VL—MISCELLANEA THEOLOGICA. 
1. ON THE ENIGMATICAL PASSAGES IN THE BIBLE. 


THE method of interpreting the Scriptures by looking 
for a secondary meaning in the simple historic passages, 
has at all times had many admirers. For examples of 
criticism of this class, we might point to the writings of 
Origen and Swedenborg; but for our purpose it will not 
be necessary to look further than to the headings to the 
chapters in the Authorized English Version. Partial mis- 
taken violence in interpretation can hardly go farther than 
to tell us that chapters xxxiv., xxxvi. and xxxvii. of Ezekiel 
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relate to Christ ; that Christ is the speaker in Isaiah xlix. 
and 1. ; that Solomon’s Song shews forth the Church’s love 
for Christ; and that Zechariah xiii. points to Christ’s 
death. 

With these instances before us, we cannot wonder that 
reasonable critics have been slow to admit that any histori- 
cal passage in the Bible was intended to convey any other 
meaning than that which appears on the face of it. And 
certainly it must be admitted that the burden of proof rests 
heavily on those interpreters who wish to give to such a 
passage a far-fetched and less obvious meaning. It will be 
naturally asked, what motive could lead a writer to say one 
thing when he means another? But to this there is in some 
cases an easy answer, which will, however, by no means 
- justify the Messianic interpretations spoken of above ; 
namely, that men living under a cruel political oppression 
have often found it necessary to write enigmatically about 
their tyrants or under a feigned name ; and it should cause 
no wonder if we find a Hebrew writer living in Judea in 
daily fear of the tax-gatherers and taskmasters of a con- 
queror, whether Assyrian, Babylonian or Roman, speaking 
of his oppressors in a disguised manner, not easily under- 
stood except by his fellow-sufferers. In our own day we 
have seen a French Emperor sarcastically attacked in a tale 
relating to Augustus Cesar, and then indirectly reproached 
by remarks made upon the conduct of Pontius Pilate. 

To begin with an acknowledged case of so-called mys- 
terious writing ; it will be readily granted that the writer 
of the Book of Revelation when speaking of Babylon meant 
the city of Rome, and by the two Beasts probably meant 
the emperor Vespasian and his son Titus. Following up 
this train of reasoning, I proceed to shew that there are 
many passages in the Old Testament in which the writers, 
through fear or through political prudence, chose to speak 
of their oppressors enigmatically or under a feigned name. 
But this will afford no justification to the opinion that the 
apostle Peter when dating his Epistle from Babylon meant 
tome, or that any of the Psalms relate to Jesus Christ. 

In the Book of Judith in the Apocrypha we read that 
Holophernes, the general of Nebuchadnezzar, when besieg- 
ing the city of Bethulia was assassinated by Judith, a young 
woman whose beauty had gained for her admission into his 
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tent. An examination of the tale will shew that it is wholly 
unhistorical. Judith is any young Jewess ; Bethulia, the 
virgin city, is Jerusalem ; by the hateful name of Nebu- 
chadnezzar is meant the Roman emperor Vespasian ; Holo- 
phernes is his son and general, Titus, who carried on for 
him the siege of Jerusalem; and the tale was probably 
written in hopes of encouraging some Jewish maiden to 
follow the example of Judith, and by her dagger deprive 
the invading army of its general. Tacitus must have heard 
of one of these books, perhaps the Revelation or perhaps 
Judith, as in lib. v. 13 of his History he says that the 
overthrow of Vespasian and Titus was darkly hinted at in 
the Jewish books. 

From this disguised mode of writing about Vespasian 
and Titus under the names of Nebuchadnezzar and Holo- 
phernes, we may turn to Ezekiel’s prophecy of the destruc- 
tion of Nebuchadnezzar himself, under the name of Gog, of 
the land of Magog. In chapters xxxviili. and xxxix., Eze- 
kiel foretels the invasion and the desolation to be brought 
upon Judea by Gog, the well-known name for the Scythians 
on the banks of the Black Sea and the Caspian Sea. These 
barbarians are to plunder the country from one end to the 
other, and when they have reached the south they are to turn 
northward, and all to perish miserably on the shore of the 
Mediterranean Sea, on their march homewards. This was 
written by Ezekiel about the year B.C. 580 ; and if we turn 
to Herodotus, lib. i. 103, we shall see that it accurately 
describes an actual inroad of the Scythians, and their de- 
struction on the coast of the Mediterranean, as it took place 
about seventy years earlier, about the year B.C. 650. The 
reader naturally inquires why a prophecy was written relat- 
ing to a past subject. But upon consideration we shall see 
that it does not relate to anything past. Had the writer 
falsified his date and said that this was written a century 
earlier, we might have supposed that he wished to gain the 
credit of a true prophecy. But he has not done so; he is 
clearly foretelling a future event. There was to be a second 
destruction of a formidable invader ; and though he calls 
him Gog, of the land of Magog, he does not mean that his 
army consisted of Scythian barbarians. They were a far 
better appointed and more civilized people, all of them 
clothed most gorgeously, having bucklers and shields and 
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helmets and swords, men of Persia, Ethiopia and Phut or 
Africa, with some from Gomer or Cimmeria, and some from 
Togarmah or Armenia. A reader living at the time under 
the cruel tyranny of the Babylonians can have had no doubt 
as to whose destruction is here so hopefully foretold ; but 
lest by any chance the prophecy should be understood lite- 
rally, and the writer's meaning lost, Ezekiel interrupts his 
narrative to ask this formidable Gog, “ Art thou he of whom 
I have spoken in old time, by the hand of my servants the 
prophets of Israel?” He thus raises our curiosity ; but he 
does not answer his own question ; he leaves us to find out 
the answer for ourselves. And though the commentators 
seem not to have discovered it, I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that the person meant was Nebuchadnezzar. And in 
support of this we may remark, that while the writings of 
Ezekiel are full of denunciations against the other enemies 
of the Israelites, such as the Egyptians, the Edomites, the 
Moabites, the Ammonites and the Tyrians, yet he never 
ventures to speak openly against the Babylonians, under 
whose tyranny he was living. 

The next case is not so easy. It cannot be so certainly 
shewn of whom the prophet Amos was speaking when he 
says that king Jeroboam shall die by the sword. The intro- 
ductory verse to the prophecy tells us that Amos was writ- 
ing in the reign of Jeroboam IL, king of Israel; but the 
introductory verses to the prophecies are known to be 
modern and of no authority, and this date may naturally 
have been founded upon the name of Jeroboam which we 
find in the body of the writing. This I venture to think 
was not meant for that king, but was used as an offensive 
nickname for the then reigning sovereign. Who that king 
of Israel was must be determined by the historical facts 
mentioned in connection with him; and one of these is 
certainly thirty years more modern than the death of Jero- 
boam II. This is the carrying away the people of Damascus 
by the Assyrians, and placing them as colonists on the river 
Kir. Compare Amos i. 5 with 2 Kings xvi. 9. This took 
place shortly before the final overthrow of the kingdom of 
Israel, and the king spoken of must be either Pekah or 
Hoshea. Hence we can hardly be wrong in considering 
Amos as writing covertly against king Pekah, while he uses 
the reproachful name of Jeroboam. Some readers may 
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perhaps here think that in this I am led by the wish to 
relieve Amos from the charge often brought against him of 
having made an unfulfilled prophecy, in saying that Jero- 
boam would die by the sword ; but to prove my impartial- 
ity, I can point to the remarks above on Ezekiel’s prophecy 
about Gog, where my interpretation brings that prophet 
under the very charge from which I am relieving Amos. 
Another enigmatical form of writing, of which we only 
know of one instance in the Bible, is that of reversing the 
alphabet, and using a wrong letter, by taking one that is 
as near to the end as the right letter is to the beginning. 
Thus in chapter xxv. 26, Jeremiah says that when the other 
nations have drunk the cup of God's wrath, then the king 
of Sheshak shall drink after them ; and it is agreed by all 
Jewish commentators that by Sheshak is meant the city of 
Babylon. This is explained by writing the Hebrew alpha- 
bet first from left to right, and then from right to left, thus : 


a, b, g, d, e, v, z, h, t, i, k, 1, m, n, 8, 0, p, ts, q, r, sh, th. 
th, sh, r, q, ts, p, 0, s, n,m, 1, k, i, t, h, z, v, e, d, g, b, a. 


If we now write the word Babylon by means of its three 
letters, B, B, L, taking not the letters themselves from the 
top line, but the letters under them in the second line, we 
shall have the word, Sh, Sh, K, or Sheshak. Jeremiah, no 
doubt, so wrote the word to conceal his meaning; for we 
may remark that verses 11—14 in the same chapter, where 
3abylon is openly denounced, are probably a more modern 
addition, as also is that portion of the book which contains 
chap. li. 41, where Sheshak is openly shewn to be Babylon. 
Though this is the only known instance of this kind of 
enigma in the Bible, yet in later centuries it is not infre- 
quent in the Jewish writings. 

Besides this, we have a variety of cases in the Bible in 
which nations are spoken of under the names of animals, 
each being called by the name of that which was most 
peculiar to it. But for these the reader must turn to the 
original Hebrew or to some improved translation, as the 
Authorized Version will not shew the names correctly. This 
mode of writing is sometimes only a figure of poetry. Thus 
the prophet Nahum, after describing the destruction of the 
city of Nineveh, says: “ Where is the dwelling of the Lions 
and that feeding-place of the young Lions, where the Lion 
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and the Lioness walked and the Lion’s whelp, and none 
made them afraid? The Lion did tear in pieces enough for 
his whelps, and strangled for his Lionesses, and filled his 
holes with prey and his dens with what he had torn.” Here 
we can have no difficulty in seeing that by these animals 
the prophet means the king of Assyria with his numerous 
wives and children. So when Amos, in chap. iv., speaks of 
the Cows of Bashan as oppressing the poor and crushing the 
needy in Samaria, we readily understand that he means the 
Syrian conquerors of the country, whom he jeeringly speaks 
of in the feminine gender. But there are other cases in 
which this mode of describing a nation may have been used 
as much for the purpose of concealment as to ornament the 
poetry. In this way the Assyrians are sometimes spoken 
of as Lions and sometimes as Locusts ; the Egyptians some- 
times as Crocodiles and sometimes as Buffaloes, or in the 
Authorized Version, Leviathans and Unicorns ; the Syrians 
as Bulls; and the Babylonians as Wild Beasts of the Reeds, 
so named from the swampy reed-beds with which the city 
of Babylon was surrounded. Thus in Psalm xxii. we read, 


“Thou savedst me from the mouth of the Lion, 
And didst answer me from the horns of the Buffaloes.” 


And the writer complains that at the present time 


“Many Bullocks have encompassed me, 
Bulls of Bashan have beset me round,” 


In these lines the Psalmist is clearly speaking of the 
nation’s enemies, the Assyrians, the Egyptians and the 
Syrians, whom, whether from prudential reasons or poetical 
reasons, he thinks proper to speak of in this indirect man- 
ner. 

So Isaiah says of the Edomites in ch. xxxiv. 7: “And 
the Buffaloes shall come down upon them, and the young 
bullocks with the Bulls ; and their land shall be bathed in 
blood, and their dust made fat with fatness ;’ thus de- 
scribing the Egyptians and the Syrians, who were pressing 
upon Edom, one from the south and the other from the 
north, on the east side of the Jordan. And again, in chap. 
xxvii. 1, he calls Egypt the Crocodile, or, accurding to the 
Authorized Version, the Leviathan. 

So in Psalm Ixviii., while the writer speaks openly against 
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the Egyptians and Ethiopians, he avoids naming the other 
enemies from whom the nation was at that time more 
particularly in danger, and says, 


“ Rebuke the Wild Beasts of the Reeds, 
The assembly of Bulls with naticns of Calves, 
Till every one submit himself with pieces of silver.” 


Here I understand the Psalmist to mean the Babylonians 
and the Syrians. In justification of the first interpretation 
we may quote Jeremiah li. 32, where we are told of the 
burning of the reed-beds at the taking of Babylon by the 
Medes and Persians; and also the Assyrian sculptures in 
the British Museum, which shew us the soldiers fighting 
among the Babylonian reed-beds on the occasion of Senna- 
cherib’s attack of that city. With respect to the Syrians, 
they are naturally called not only Bulls, but nations of 
Calves, as Isaiah calls them Bulls with young bullocks, 
because they were a confederation of three or four small 
nations, such as the Syrians of Damascus, the Syrians of 
Hamath, the Syrians of Zobah, and the Syrians beyond the 
river Euphrates. 

I do not venture to determine with equal certainty who 
the Dogs are in Psalm xxii. verses 16—20. They are 
mentioned with the Lions, Buffaloes and Bulls explained 
above. In Philippians iii. 2, and Revelation xxii. 15, the 
Dogs are understood to mean persons guilty of some kind 
of immoral practices. But in our Psalm they are certainly 
political enemies. They may possibly be the Edomites, who 
were gaining possession of that part of the south country 
of Judea, whose inhabitants, the Calebites, gave their name 
to the supposed first settler in the land, namely, Caleb, 
whose name may be translated, a dog. See Joshua xiv. 13. 
See also 1 Sam. xxv. 3, where a native of Edom is called a 
Calebite, which is wrongly explained in the Authorized 
Version to be a man of the house of Caleb. 

The natural unwillingness to allow a commentator to 
indulge himself in fanciful interpretations has latterly led 
the critics to reject the old opinion that the locusts, of 
whom the prophet Joel writes, were the nation’s enemies 
who were at that time overrunning the country. But to 
that old opinion I unhesitatingly adhere ; and I would ask 
the reader, before studying Joel, to read the life of King 
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Ahaz in 2 Kings xvi. and 2 Chron. xxviii, and to compare 
the writing itself with the occasion upon which it was 
written. He will there see, first, that the Israelites and 
Syrians had jointly attacked Judah ; then that the Edom- 
ites had come in for their share of the plunder in the 
nation’s distress ; then that the Philistines overran the 
low country and made a settlement there ; and, lastly, to 
complete the misfortune, that the king of Judah was unwise 
enough to invite Tiglath Pileser, king of Assyria, to come 
and help him, who, as might have been foreseen, “ distressed 
him, but strengthened him not.” Here then are the four 
flights of Locusts which Joel described as one after the 
other eating up the produce of the land, to the shame of 
the husbandman, who by his own invitation brought the 
misfortune on himself. The last and worst swarm of 
Locusts are the Assyrians. Moreover, the Assyrians enter 
Judea through Damascus from the north, while real locusts 
come up upon the wind from the south ; hence, when Joel 
calls his army of Locusts the northern army, he evidently 
means a body very different from the flight of insects ; and 
I have no doubt whatever that it is of Tiglath Pileser, king 
of Assyria, that he is speaking, when he says, in chap. ii. 
14, “Who knoweth but he will turn back and repent and 
leave a blessing behind him, even a meal-offering and a 
drink-offering unto Jehovah your God.” 

The short book of Joel was the store-house from which 
many of the Hebrew prophets borrowed a poetic thought, 
and the locusts in the book of Amos seem also to be meant 
for the Assyrians, but at this time under the later king 
Pekah. Amos says, in chap. vii. 1, “Thus hath the Lord 
Jehovah shewed me,” as though he were going to describe 
an impossible phenomenon ; “and behold he formed Locusts 
in the beginning of the shooting-up of the latter growth, 
and lo, it was the latter growth after the king’s mowings.” 
Thus these figurative locusts laid waste the country in the 
month of March, immediately after the spring rains, the 
time when the armies usually began to move, instead of 
waiting for the hot weather when the harvest was ripening, 
which was the time when the real locusts made their 
devastating inroads. In support of this, we remark that 
Nahum, in iii. 17, compares the warriors to Locusts, saying, 
“Thy crowned ones are as the Grasshoppers and thy captains 
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as the swarms of Locusts.” And Jeremiah, in xlvi. 23, 
says of the Babylonians, “They are nore than the Grass- 
hoppers.” And Isaiah, in xxxiii. 4, calls the Assyrians 
Locusts. These passages go far to support the opinion that 
the Locusts spoken of by Joel and Amos are the Assyrian 
invaders. 

But these cases, in which the Hebrew writers from poli- 
tical reasons felt it necessary to conceal their meaning when 
speaking against their tyrants, give no justification to the 
modern attempts to find a far-fetched allusion to an ex- 
pected Messiah in passages which clearly relate to events 
that were passing in the writers’ own days. 


SAMUEL SHARPE. 


2. THe EXPEDIENCY OF AN EXTENDED LECTIONARY IN 
PuBLic WoRSsHIP. 


THE most devoted reverence and unqualified affection for 
the Bible are compatible with a frank acknowledgment that 
its position, in the estimation of thoughtful readers, is con- 
siderably changed since the commencement of the present 
century. The fuller and more searching criticism of recent 
times has undermined many, if not most, of the popular 
ideas of its contents, their date and their authorship. The 
elaim made on its behalf, by ignorant or injudicious friends, 
of unrivalled antiquity, of verbal inspiration and consequent 
infallibility, is virtually surrendered. Hence it is impos- 
sible to maintain an equal reverence for every individual 
portion of its various books. They have now to abide the 
test of intrinsic merit, and must rest their acceptability on 
the spiritual vitality, truth and force, they severally display. 
The Psalms retain their marvellous superiority as inspired 
revelations of the human heart—its strength, its weakness, 
its hopes and its fears. The Song of Solomon takes a dif- 
ferent and altogether inferior place. No one will now con- 
tend that the Book of Leviticus is equally conducive to 
edification with the Gospel of St. John, or that the Minor 
Prophets are as full of religious life ,and as precious to the 
devout Christian as the rapt utterances of Isaiah and the 
spiritual energy of Paul. 

The Bible in fact is now rather one of many books of 
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wisdom, than the sole depository in literature of the aspi- 
rations of the devoutest and the prophetic insight of the 
most gifted of human souls. It is admitted that God has 
spoken at sundry times to nations other than the one which 
sprang from Abraham’s loins, and that the voice of His 
informing love and wisdom did not cease with one single 
beneficent exercise of its power, but has continued through 
the ages, and is even now speaking in tones of wonted 
potency to ears that are open to its gracious sound. He is 
not the God of the dead, but of the living. 

The time is therefore come when these great truths should 
be publicly recognized in the forms of social worship. The 
reading of the Scriptures alone cannot be defended on the 
old ground of belief in their literal inspiration, and in their 
being the sole depositories of divine illumination. The 
attempt is unwise, and if persevered in will eventually 
ensure a disastrous recoil. 





“ For who would keep an ancient form, 
Through which the Spirit breathes no more.” 


What is needed is that, in addition to a selection in the 
course of each public service from the Bible, there should 
be read some well-chosen portion from other and generally 
more modern writings of the great spiritual chiefs of sacred 
literature. There can be no practical objection so long as 
these only are laid under contribution, and inferior produc- 
tions discarded. For, happily, the most unquestionably 
excellent will always be the most popular. What but its 
transcendent value has hitherto made the Bible the religious 
text-book of Christendom? It is only the very highest 
forms of religious poetry which appeal to those thoughts 
and desires that form the permanent and indestructible 
bases of human character, and hence are the most generally 
appreciated even by the untaught and the unreflecting. 

There is no language of ancient or of modern days richer 
than our own in devotional poetry and sacred prose. To 
steep one’s mind in its golden treasuries of thought, feeling 
and expression, is not alone to refine ear and taste, but to 
strengthen and refresh the aspirations of the soul,-—to lift 
it on soaring wing, and to brace it for anything that duty 
may impose. 

The change now suggested has been made in recent years 
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with great acceptability in various ways, and no. sensible 
person will contend that the Bible has suffered in general 
estimation from the coupling with it of other means of spi- 
ritual and moral influence. In our Sunday-schools it was 
for a lengthened period the sole book admitted for the in- 
struction of the young, and was alone deemed at once 
adequate and fitting for the teaching of the rudiments of 
spelling and reading,—was consulted as the greatest autho- 
rity in physical knowledge, and the oldest and most authen- 
tic of histories. But even in orthodox schools this is no 
longer the case. Liberated from a blind, unreasoning, 
almost superstitious reverence for the sacred Scriptures, the 
teacher now calls in the aid of manuals specially prepared 
for preliminary instruction ; and even in the higher depart- 
meuts of religion and morals, aids and supplements the 
Bible with some of the admirable lesson-books of recent 
days. 

Who does not remember the strictness with which, in 
his childhood and youth, the home reading of the Sunday 
was limited to the Bible alone? And who fails to look 
back upon the practice as specially, and it might be almost 
cunningly, devised to associate with the book a feeling of 
dislike, if not of repugnance, that many subsequent years 
hardly sufficed to remove? But a happy change has come 
in this respect into the homes of all but the narrow and 
the bigoted. Certainly, as a reading book for children, 
very few intelligent parents now prescribe it as alone suit- 
able. On the contrary, the publication of a revised edition 
of the Scriptures by a firm of unquestioned orthodoxy, 
is a significant proof that a promiscuous perusal of them 
by the young is no longer considered absolutely safe and 
edifying. 

Individual illustrations of this widening taste and in- 
creasing demand for religious reading additional to that 
contained under the covers of the Bible, might doubly be 
adduced from the experience and practice of thousands of 
thoughtful and pious men. During their early years, the 
sacred books of the ancient historians, prophets and psalm- 
ists of the Jews, and the less remote gospels and letters of 
the founders and apostles of Christianity, have been their 
sole reading during the restful hours of the Sundays, and 
invariably used as a manual of devotion. But this has 
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long ceased to be the case, and they have found in the great 
English religious poets, and in the hymnals of Germany, a 
freshness of inspiration, and a power of evoking the sym- 
pathies and rousing the aspirations of the soul, second only 
to the very best portions of the gifted and sacred writers of 
olden days. 

If, then, in the Sunday-school, in the home education of 
the young, and the private meditations of the mature, the 
Bible be no longer found alone adequate to supply the 
wants of the time, and to meet the altered tastes of our pre- 
sent culture, why should it be maintained in the public 
services of religion as the sole depository of sacred truth, 
and the only efficient guide and director of the soul? Why 
should it there retain a monopoly which has in other cases 
been abandoned with results so satisfactory? Why should 
Christians discard the stores of their own more recent litera- 
ture, and restrict themselves in the solemn worship of the 
Church to the writings of the Old Testament, or to the 
limited productions of their own early preachers and apos- 
tles? Why should the altered conditions of country and 
language and time remain unrecognized, and the modern 
Englishman be allowed to draw the waters of salvation only 
at the wells of the ancient Jew? Why should religious 
men be any longer compelled to use, in whatever part of 
the wide world they may assemble for praise and prayer, 
no literature save that which saw the light, ages ago, in a 
narrow strip of country on the eastern shore of the Medi- 
terranean Sea ? 

The fact is, that no answer can be given to these ques- 
tions, save that the existing practice is of long standing, and 
has gathered around it the hallowing influences of time- 
honoured usage. To maintain it is practically to say that 
the stream of revelation ceased some 2000 years ago to flow 
in the hearts and minds of even the best of men ; and that 
the assurance, that “God is not the God of the dead, but of 
the living,” is to be taken with considerable qualifications, if 
it is not to be absolutely denied. 

It will probably be urged in objection, that the prejudices 
of our congregations would be offended by the public reading 
of any but the inspired productions of Holy Writ. This is 
a perfectly solid reason on the part of those who believe 
that every portion of the sacred books is equally and ver- 
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bally infallible. But practically we know that few or none 
any longer hold this doctrine. Hence the practice of our 
preachers in taking their readings from the Bible alone, is 
inconsistent with the opinions as to its precise value which 
they are known to entertain, is thoroughly unsound, and 
hardly reconcilable with perfect honesty. Say that the Holy 
Scriptures are, from Genesis to Revelation, the pure Word 
of God (as, until a comparatively recent time, was the al- 
most universal belief of Christendom), and no one can doubt 
that their exceptional character rightly ensures their mono- 
poly of public use. Say, as is now so generally admitted, 
that, invaluable as they are, God has seen fit to fill yet 
other great souls in these modern times with the spirit of 
piety and love, and to make them inspirers and teachers of 
their fellows in divine things, and it is illogical not to 
make these gifted utterances available in worship for the 
strengthening, comforting and enlightening of men. 

See what a great and valuable change has been effected 
in another important department of our church services 
within a comparatively recent period. There was a time 
when the versified Psalms of David formed the sole admis- 
sible hymnal. But first the original version was deemed 
meagre and unsatisfactory, and the new one was introduced. 
Then a separate compilation of hynins was added, and both 
the versions of the Psalms fell into comparative disuse. 
Still the process of expansion went on. Watts issued his 
Hymn-book and the Wesleys theirs. In the Methodist church 
the latter is yet, and probably will long remain, the sole 
book of musical praise. But it is by no means so in the deno- 
mination for which mainly Watts wrote his numerous hymns. 
The wider culture and taste of the time are there acknow- 
ledged by the publication of various compilations, some of 
them under the sanction of conferences and synods, which 
place no undue limit on their selection, but cull the flower 
of Christian verse from many fields, both English and con- 
tinental. In the Unitariau body, the catholic spirit of 
Martineau’s Collection is, happily, gradually recommending 
itself for almost universal adoption. 

Now what may be done with the hymnal, and with a 
success so marked, may surely be accomplished with the 
lectionary of our public worship. Variety, novelty, and the 
freshness of impression they bring, are in no part of the 
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service more imperatively demanded. It is probably the 
part which is of least interest to the bulk of our congrega- 
tions, the part in which it is most difficult for the minister 
to retain attention and produce strong and salutary impres- 
sions. The truth of this statement is evidenced by the 
many vacant or wandering eyes during the reading of the 
lesson. Except under some specially favourable conditions, 
the voice of the minister falls on ears that long and close 
familiarity with oft-repeated passages of Scripture has dulled 
almost to insensibility. 

What practically is required to infuse new life and a 
fresh interest into the lectionary of public worship is, whilst 
retaining the Bible as of course indispensable, to supplement 
and diversify its teachings of piety and love by the intro- 
duction, probably in the place of the second lesson, of judi- 
ciously selected passages from the great devotional poets 
and prose writers of more recent times. No difficulty can 
occur to the educated minister, save that of the very wealth 
and profusion of the materials that offer themselves for his 
choice. The whole range of English literature is open to 
his view. Its most illustrious and gifted sons, in every one 
of the multifarious forms of literature, offer to him their 
rich and varied gifts of holy song, and devout utterance, 
and wise saying. Not a chord is there in the head of man 
that cannot be touched by their tender tones ; not an aspi- 
ration of the soul that may not be fed and fostered by the 
inspiration of their genius ; not a vital truth that they fail 
to illuminate, beautify and enforce. 

Their judicious introduction would invest the public 
services of religion with a new and powerful charm, would 
marvellously augment at once their interest and impres- 
siveness ; and would prove a potent ally of the preacher. 
He whose courage and taste induce him to pioneer the way 
to this much-needed reform, will find followers in every 
liberal church and under many forms of creed. 


HARRY RAWSON. 
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VIL—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
1. Contemporary German Theology. 


StuDENTSs of morals and theology of all schools will be 
glad to welcome the Theological Ethics of the late distin- 
guished theologian Rothe.* The first edition of this re- 
markable and importaut work was exhausted twelve years 
ago. It is, therefore, a double boon to have, in a new 
and revised form, the result of the long life of study and 
inquiry of one of the most vigorous and thoughtful minds 
of our day. Dr. Rothe combined characteristics rarely 
seen in one man—mystical piety, daring and clear think- 
ing, great practical sagacity, and knowledge of the times. 
His book is, therefore, a wonderful combination. The 
theosophist can revel in its speculations, the scientific phi- 
losopher will learn much from its clear and bold thought, 
the practical moralist and religious man meets fine descrip- 
tions of the work that he must do. With the theology 
most thinkers will not agree, but all ought to be deeply 
thankful to the author for his exposition of the essentially 
moral nature of religion. It is the grand excellence of 
Rothe’s system, that it opens up the great moral field as the 
sphere of all true religion. An inactive, a merely medita- 
tive religion, finds no place init. Religion is to take part 
with God in His great moral work of perfecting man. The 
various subjects dealt with in the book cannot be mentioned 
here. But especially should the attention of students be 
drawn to Rothe’s way of dealing with materialism. It is 
quite certain that our common philosophy is at its wits’ end. 
Whether Rothe’s treatment is sound, we would ask philo- 
sophers to consider.—It is to be hoped that the rest of the 
work will soon be forthcoming. 

The distinction between biblical and dogmatic theology, 
so prevalent now in Germany, but so little observed in 
England, is a most important one. Dr. Bernard Weiss,+ 
in his Biblical Theology of the New Testament, has clearly 
grasped it, and defined it with clear and sharp outline. 

* Theologische Ethik. Von Dr. Richard Rothe. Zweite, villig neu ausge- 
arbeitete Auflage. Wittenberg. 1867. 


+ Lehrbuch der Biblischen Theologie des Neuen Testaments. Von Dr. Ber- 
nard Weiss. Berlin. Hertz. 1868. 
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He has further drawn a distinct line between the different 
periods of the theology of the New Testament. His book 
falls into five parts: the teaching of Jesus according to 
the most ancient tradition, the doctrines of the pre-Pauline 
apostolic period, Paulinism, the apostolic teaching in the 
post-Pauline period, and, lastly, the theology of John. The 
teaching of each of these periods is ,again distinguished 
according to the authors whose books are supposed to belong 
to it. For instance, the third part has three sections—the 
teaching of the Epistle to the Hebrews, of the Second Epis- 
tle of Peter and the Epistle of Jude, and of the Apocalypse. 
The faculty of analysis and arrangement is possessed by 
Dr. Weiss, and this is a great gift for such a work as that 
before us. 

A work of this kind from the pen of such a man as Dr. 
Weiss may be expected to be of value. He has long studied 
the New Testament as a collection of books. He has written 
books and numerous articles on the specific theological ideas 
of the various New Testament authors. He knows the pro- 
cesses and results of learned inquiry in this direction. He 
has analytic talent. He has, further, a considerable degree 
of freedom from theological fetters. And the book ws a 
valuable contribution to New Testament exegesis. It will 
render great service to the interpreter, to the historian, to 
the preacher. Especially may it be consulted as a sort of 
key to some of the most valuable results of German study 
of the New Testament. It is a miserable drudgery to wade 
through a commentary ; but it is most interesting to have 
the whole theological system of Peter or Paul brought before 
one in a few pages. Many other considerations join in 
commending this work. 

As our space is limited, we give no specimens of what is 
valuable and to be approved in the book, and only one or 
two examples of what we most decidedly believe to be 
false and perverse. It must also be said that Dr. Weiss, 
with all his learning, acuteness, and, to a certain extent, 
theological fairness, fears to do justice to Tiibingen, and has 
not yet taken a bold enough attitude in reference to the 
New Testament. The examples of false views to which we 
referred, and which illustrate our last general criticism, are 
these: the Epistle of James is considered to belong to the 
pre-Pauline works, and the Gospel of John promises the 
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near approach of the parousia. Both of these views are 
wholly erroneous, and we find it hard to believe that a per- 
fectly and wholly unprepossessed mind could adopt them. 
Yet, notwithstanding our unfavourable criticisms, we are 
thankful to Dr. Weiss for his valuable and useful book. 

Dr. Brandes is one of the theologians of Germany that 
have eyes to see the signs of the times.* The Bible is a 
book to be understood by the people. The results of bibli- 
cal criticism must be shared by all the educated. The 
Epistle to the Galatians especially deserves to be generally 
understood. In more senses than one it is a “ Freiheitsbrief.” 
As such it is here interpreted, and it seems to us with great 
success. There is no outward mark of learning—only one 
or two Greek words in the whole book. Yet the author 
gives the results of wide learning and independent criticism. 
The style is remarkably clear and exact. At the same time 
there are continual outbreaks of fine and strong feeling. We 
feel persuaded this book will, as it deserves to do, find many 
thankful readers, and contribute its part to the great work’ 
of making known what the Bible really is in its true and 
lasting worth. 

Pastor Stélting claims for the four exegetical articles that 
form his volume+ this common merit, that each of them 
seeks to set one of the darkest passages of Paul’s Epistles in 
a wholly new light. Again and again he calls his reader to 
take notice that he is about to enter upon paths never before 
trodden by the foot of a venturous exegetical discoverer ! 
His boasting provokes one to shut his book. But duty calls. 
Take one of the Pastor's greatest discoveries. It is in the 
dark passage, Gal. iii. 19, and the clause, 6 vépoe xpuceréOn 
darayeic bc ayyéAwy. A new meaning of d&arayelc is the new 
light. The angels were the editors of the law, while God 
was its author! One more example: Gal. ii. | is inter- 
preted as an attempt to construct anew the chronology of 
Paul’s life. da decareoodpwy == “ within fourteen years, that 
is, from now, as long as I have been an apostle ;” radu avéBnv 
== the second journey to Jerusalem. Where can the justi- 
fication of this terminus ad quem = “now,” be found? If 





* Des Apostels Paulus Sendschreiben an die Galater. Ausgelegt von Dr. 
Friedrich Brandes. Wiesbaden. 1869. 

+ Beitriige zur Exegese der Paulinischen Briefe. Von Adolf Stélting, Pastor 
zu Hudemiihlen. Géttingen. Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 1869. 
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this had been in Paul’s mind, he must at least have said, 
“ these fourteen years.” This book is, like so many more of 
its class, the sad result of wasted ingenuity and toil. 

Dr. Gerlach’s Commentary upon the Book of Lamenta- 
tions* has two main peculiarities; it is traditional and 
grammatical. The first peculiarity is not very edifying. 
The transfer of references in the book from the ancient 
Jews to the Christian Israel and to Jesus of Nazareth, the 
recognition of the affliction of Jesus under the wrath of God 
in the affliction of the Jews, is exegetically and religiously 
offensive. The second peculiarity is much more to our 
taste. Dr. Gerlach’s grammatical and verbal comments are 
the valuable part of his work. By virtue of this excellence 
it deserves to take its place amongst our best exegetical 
works. As an example of independent and successful inter- 
pretation, ch. iii. 20, 21, may be quoted. The translation is: 
“Remember, surely thou wilt remember, that my soul is 
bowed within me. This (that God will remember his misery) 
I will take to my heart, therefore will I hope.” This inter- 
pretation is much better than Ewald’s, for instance. 

In his excellent Essay upon the Interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, Professor Jowett calls attention to the service which a 
history of biblical interpretation would render to both the 
student of the Bible itself and the student of the human 
mind. So far as the Old Testament is concerned, we 
have such a history in this work of Dr. Diestel’s.¢ This 
work is comprehensive in its plan, following the Old Testa- 
ment into the studies of the critics, the arenas of the theo- 
logians, and the life of the people. It comprehends, there- 
fore, more than a mere history of the interpretation of the 
Old Testament ; in addition to this, it shews what theolo- 
gians have made of the book, and what influence the book 
has had upon ecclesiastical matters, politics and art. The 
execution does not fall short of the plan. The author's 
learning, critical and historical insight, and literary power, 
are equal to the task he proposed to himself. His work is 
therefore a thoroughly valuable one. It supplies a great 
want, and supplies it well. 





* Die Klagelieder Jeremiaé erklirt von Dr. Ernst Gerlach. Berlin. Hertz. 
1868. 

+ Geschichte des Alten Testamentes in der Christlichen Kirche. Von Ludwig 
Diestel. Jena. Mauke. 1869. 
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The value of such a work must greatly depend upon the 
views of its author as to the rank of the Old Testament 
amongst other books. We believe we do not err in saying, 
that Professor Diestel is a disciple of Ewald. His views of 
the Bible are in general those of this justly renowned critic. 
Perhaps such a position in reference to the Bible is as 
favourable as any for fairly and at the same time adequately 
writing the history of biblical interpretation. More extreme 
views in either direction might indispose an author to do 
justice to all schools. At all events, our author has evinced 
an exceedingly fair and honest spirit in dealing with the 
motley array of commentators and critics. 

For the advantage of a second edition, one or two minor 
errors and deficiencies as to English authors and books may 
be noted. Dr. W. Smith's Bible Dictionary is quoted* as 
last edition, 1860, whereas there is but one edition of 1863. 
The historical works of Stanley and Milman are not quite 
fairly called the best of those which seek to combine, by 
kiinstliche Harmonistik, scientific principles with the strict- 
est faith in the Bible. Professor Diestel describes the 
present condition of Old Testament criticism in England 
as very low, and with truth. Yet he might have referred 
not only to Colenso, but also to the works of Kalisch, Row- 
land Williams, Pusey, Drake, Thrupp, Perowne. 

Perhaps the author, who best knows the limits of his 
task, will see it to be impossible, but we will express the 
wish, that in some of his references to works or essays 
which are mentioned as opening up new and important 
questions, he had, for the benefit of people who cannot 
command every new book and review, indicated more ex- 
plicitly the substance of the important addition to our 
knowledge. For instance, it is tantalizing to read, “The 
important question as to the closing of the canon was 
essentially advanced by the suggestive hints of Willmann,” 
and find only a reference to the Jahrbiicher fiir Deutsche 
Theologie, 1858, III. 419—491. But all these little criti- 
cisms do not affect the essential worth of this exceedingly 
valuable work. It must have cost its author prodigious 
labour, and he may rest assured of the gratitude of all real 
students. 








* P. 579. 
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Professor Harms sends us a very interesting and instruc- 
tive volume of essays upon almost every chapter of phi- 
losophy.* Ethics, politics, metaphysics, the philosophy 
of history, history of philosophy, metaphysics, and other 
branches of philosophy, are here examined and luminously 
presented. The barbarous terminology of the absolute phi- 
losophers is thrown aside, and the lay reader is led into the 
secrets of the great esoteric world. The ability of the 
author to deal with his great subjects is very evident. His 
book, therefore, is well worth studying, and especially by 
those who have no desire to wade through many dead sys- 
tems. At the same time the author fails to establish many 
of his positions. For instance, his argument for the freedom 
of the will against determinism. He says, 

“The question is, whence does the understanding know that 
a thing is good, right, morally worthy. This knowledge the 
understanding does not obtain from itself, nor from any sensations 
or feelings whatsoever, but from the will itself. For we do not 
will a thing because we have recognized it as something good, 
but we see it to be good because we will it. It is by an act of 
will that an object of thought becomes morally good.” 

In the next essay upon the same subject, in which the 
statement that we are what we are made is dealt with, Dr. 
Harms says that all men are born with the same potential- 
ities, and the realization of these potentialities depends upon 
their actions.. Surely facts are against such a statement. 
The character of Dr. Harms’ philosophy may be gathered 
from this sentence : 

“Man possesses not only an external and a sense experience, 
upon which he rightly bases his knowledge, but also an internal 
and religious experience, which is equally immediate and certain, 
and as safe a basis of knowledge as external experience. Upon 
the one is based natural science, upon the other the ethical sciences 
and theology.” 

We quote the following statement as characteristic of the 
state of German philosophy : 

“ Incontestably the absolute philosophy has had its day. It 
has been obliged to give up its excessive claims. Its one-sided- 
ness is universally acknowledged.” 

A thorough knowledge of the e system of the greatest of 


* Abhandlungen zur systematischen Philosophie, von Dr. Friedrich Harms. 
Berlin. Hertz. 1868. 
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German mystics,* Meister Eckhart, was not possible before 
the lamented Franz Pfeiffer published selections from his 
works in 1857. Since that time several examinations of his 
system have appeared. The work before us, by the sach- 
kundige Adolf Lasson, leaves nothing to be desired. The 
examination is accompanied by numerous and full extracts 
from the master, translated into modern German. The 
student of the German mystics, who is not up in the German 
of the fourteenth century, will therefore gladly avail himself 
of Herr Lasson’s aid. This he may do with perfect con- 
fidence, for Herr Lasson knows the mystics intimately, and 
the course of mystical philosophy in general. 

These apocryphal Epistles,+ called of Heracleitus, origi- 
nating, as Herr Bernays judges, in the first century of our 
era, written by a heathen and interpolated by a Jew or a 
Christian, contain references of value to both the student of 
philosophy and the student of religion. The editor’s trans- 
lation and most interesting notes give additional value to 
the publication. The church historian and the historian of 
philosophy will not neglect to glean the scattered hints of 
the Epistles, and the editor’s learning and critical sagacity 
will be of real assistance. We see that Herr Bernays has 
previously published similar monographs, and it is heartily 
to be desired that he will persevere in a work which, 
thankless as it may appear, is really of value. 

Dr. Ueberweg’s History of Philosophy, much more com- 
plete than Schwegler’s and a fourth of the size of the late 
Heinrich Ritter’s, supplies, and supplies well, a real want, 
as is sufficiently proved by the uncommon fact that it has 
already reached the third edition. The author belongs to 
the modern inductive school, a position enabling him to 
write the history of the dead philosophies of the past. The 
second part of his work, embracing the period from Christ 
to the end of scholasticism, which in some senses most in- 
terests theologians, is in reality a history of the chief doc- 





* Meister Eckhart, der Mystiker. Zur Geschichte der religiésen Speculation 
in Deutschland. Von Adolf Lasson. Berlin. Hertz. 1868. 

+ Die Heraklitischen Briefe. Ein Beitrag zur philosophischen und religions- 
geschichtlichen Litteratur von Jacob Bernays. Berlin. Hertz. 1869. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 

} Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie von Thales bis auf die Gegen- 
wart. Von Dr. F. Ueberweg. Dritte Auflage. Kénigsberg. 1888. 
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trines of the church. The origin of Christianity and the 
gradual growth of doctrine on philosophy are carefully exa- 
mined. The following paragraph is worth consideration : 

“Monotheism as the universal religion could only proceed 
from the Jewish religion. The victory of Christianity is the 
victory of the religious ideas of the Jewish people over polytheism, 
those ideas having been freed from their national limitations, 
softened and spiritualized ; with which victory that of the 
Grecian language, art and science, in the kingdoms founded by 
Alexander the Great and the subsequent inheritance of the 
Romans, is entirely analogous, save that the religious struggle 
was severe and protracted in proportion as the polytheistie reli- 
gions possessed lastingly valuable elements. When once the 
national separation had given way to the intercourse of the vari- 
ous nations and the unity of the universal monarchy, the predo- 
minance of those elements of culture which were the most powerful 
and the most advanced, must put an end to the simultaneous 
existence of various systems of culture, that is, the predominance 
of the Greek language, art and science, of Roman law (and for 
the West the Roman language also), and of either the Graco- 
Roman or the (universalized, denationalized) Jewish religion.” 

The successive editions of Dr. Hase’s Church History * 
always bring something new and worth knowing. The 
ninth edition brings the history down to the year 1866, 
while the eighth edition appeared in 1858. The last ten 
years have seen as wonderful things in the ecclesiastical 
world as in the natural world. Hase has watched them 
with his keen eye, and now he has described them with 
his artistic pen. To readers who have a general idea of the 
events Hase sketches, his delightfully realistic manner, his 
history in representative pictures, is highly interesting. As 
a specimen of his style, his description of late events in the 
“english Church may be quoted. 

‘Suddenly England was thrown into a state of alarm by seven 
Essays from Oxford, written by savants of repute, amongst them 
bearers of ecclesiastical dignities. They discussed the creation, 
the progress of mankind, the origin of the Bible, the evidences 
of miracles, original sin and the incarnation, the history and the 
legal basis of the national church, and this with religious pro- 
priety, but overthrowing the old orthodox presuppositions. .. . 
Thousands of the clergy protested against the profanation, the 


* Kirchengeschichte. Lelrbuch zuniichst fiir akademische Vorlesungen von 
Dr. Carl August Hase. Nennte, verbesserte Auflage. Leipzig. 1867. 
VOL. VI. T 
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seven against Christ were legally prosecuted as far as the civil 
position of each allowed, but the highest legal court of England 
has proclaimed the freedom of theology by their acquittal. An 
invitation of the men of science to subscribe to the agreement of 
all true science with Scripture, found but few signatures amongst 
the highest scientific authorities.” 

An elaborate and exhaustive work on the life of Jesus,* 
by a scholar who has studied in both the schools of Baur 
and of Ewald, and in earlier works proved his independence 
of both, who has the learning of a German and the bril- 
lianey of a Frenchman, aud who has evinced a most decided 
historical talent, is an important and welcome production. 
Of course a critique of such a work as that of Dr. Keim 
eannot be given in a brief notice, and the reviewer does 
not assume the ability to make it. He will have done his 
duty if he calls attention to the weighty and important 
appearance of the work, pointing out some of its results, 
and here and there indicating his satisfaction or dissatis- 
faction therewith. 

This first volume brings us to the commencement of the 
ministry of Jesus. Dr. Keim gives us first a careful exa- 
mination of his sources, and then a full picture of the poli- 
tical and religious back-ground of the history, these two 
points taking up half the volume. The second half treats 
of the youth and commencement of the ministry of Jesus. 

The sonurees extraneous to the New Testament are de- 
spatched in a few pages, proportioned to their meagreness. 
The New Testament sources are elaborately examined. 
First Paul’s testimony is considered, and then the Gospels 
in historical order. Matthew, the addition thereto being 
abstracted, is placed in the years 60—70. Luke stands 
next, about the year 90. Mark comes third, about the year 
100. The Gospel of John, which Keim submits to a keen 
criticism, falls within the years 100—117. It is worthy of 
special attention that this result mainly rests, so far as it is 
positive and not negative, upon the similarity of the theo- 
logy of the Gospel and of the Epistle of Barnabas and the 
Pastor of Hermas. These results indicate Dr. Keim’s inde- 
pendence both of the school of Ewald and the school of 

* Geschichte Jesu von Nazara in ihrer Verkettung mit dem Gesammtleben 


aeines Volkes frei untersucht und ausfithrlich erziih}t von Dr. Theodor Keim. 
In zwei Banden. I. Der Riisttag. Ziirich. Oreil, Fissli und Comp. 1867. 
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Baur. And throughout his work he exhibits the same 
important characteristic. 

The picture given us of the political and religious soil of 
this sacred history is in every sense remarkably valuable. 
It is full of concrete and vivid facts. Everything that speaks 
in a description, that really describes, is collected. And 
the result is no mere mosaic-work, but a picture. Dr. 
Keim sees what he describes, and makes his readers see it 
too. He equals Renan, only he is less governed by fancies. 
He makes the old religious life of the Pharisees and Essenes 
stand out with objective reality. In the section on the 
Messianic hope, it is worthy of special consideration that 
Dr. Keim vindicates the orthodoxy of both Philo and 
Josephus on this head. The account of Hillel does not 
strike us as so satisfactory as the biographical sketches of 
the book generally are. It is inferior to Ewald’s chapter 
on this interesting man. 

We can note but one or two points in the second part of 
Dr. Keim’s book. He defends remarkably enough the 
Davidic race of Jesus. Of course he claims for him a full 
and ordinary human origin. The section on the human 
birth in general is a fine specimen of critical acuteness. 
Towards the end of this section, Dr. Keim, with an honesty 
which we often miss in Lives of Jesus, tells his readers 
what the person of Jesus is to him. Jesus is a human 
being like other human beings, on/y divine life resides in 
him in a fuller, steadier scale. History is full of original 
grafts, superiorities, new attainments, divine great ones. 
Jesus is the perfect divine man. We simply try to repre- 
sent Dr. Keim’s idea. The reader must try to think it. 
For a Carlylean it cannot be difficult. The chapter on the 
personal character (persdnlichkeit) of Jesus is remarkable. 
Beautiful and deep glances into the subject are frequent. 
Still the haunting doubt, whether the view given has his- 
torical basis, and still more a profound dread of sinning 
against the order of a world, which is sufficiently revealed 
for worship if not for philosophy, constrain us to say, we 
dare not accept Dr. Keim’s view uutil it is sanctioned far 
more unmistakeably than at present by history and facts. 

This book deserves to be studied in England, not only 
for what it is, but for what it says as to the tendency of the 
most gifted school of theologians within the German church, 
J. F. Smiru. 
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2. Miscelluncous. 


Mr. Westcott’s work on the History of the English Bible* 
is divided into two parts; in the first of which he traces 
the external, in the second the internal, history of the Au- 
thorized Version. Such a subject, in the hands of so well- 
informed a writer, cannot be without interest ; but we think 
that Mr. Westcott has hardly been fortunate in laying out 
the scale of his work. His comparison of the texts of the 
translations which preceded that which was finally adopted, 
with a view to determine their relation to each other, is out 
of place in a popular sketch, while not sufficiently complete 
for a scientific treatise; and even in his first section we 
miss much biographical and bibliographical detail, which 
are necessary to the full comprehension of the matter in 
hand. And it would have added to the value of his work 
had he traced the history of the English Bible from its pub- 
lication in 1611 down to the present day. 

In one very important point Mr. Westcott follows the 
example of most Anglican scholars who wish to stand well 
with public opinion, in pertinaciously turning away from 
disputed matters of real pith and weight. He says in his 
Preface ; “One question, however, in connection with the 
Authorized Version I have purposely neglected. It seemed 
useless to discuss its revision. The revision of the original 
texts must precede the revision of the translation, and the 
time for this, even in the New Testament, has not yet fully 
come.” And again, in a note:+ “I have given an account 
of the Greek text followed by the revisers in Smith’s Dic- 
tionary of the Bible, II. 524, But the question is of no real 
importance, as they do not appear to have been influenced 
by any consistent critical views, and the variations are too 
superficial to admit a general classification or discussion.” 
Apart from the last clause of this statement, which we do 
not profess to be able to understand, what a strange mis- 
conception of the conditions of his task does Mr. Westcott 
here betray! In giving an elaborate history of a translation 
of the Scriptures, it is not worth while to discuss the text 
from which it is made! The Version is over and over again 


* A General View of the History of the English Bible. By B. F. Westcott, 
B.D. London: Macmillan. 1868, 
+ P. 364. 
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Jauded in the highest terms ; a sort of quasi- inspiration is 
claimed for the English Church during the period in which 
it was slowly growing into shape ; and the reader is more 
than once reminded of the happiness and privilege which 
are the lot of England in possessing such a vernacular 
Bible. But no hint is ever dropped that the translation was 
made from a text which had hardly begun to undergo the 
process of critical revision ; we hear very little of the pos- 
sible obligations of successive translators to the Septuagint 
and the Vi ulgate ; and, except in the passage which we have 
quoted from “the Preface, not a word is said of the necessity 
of future revision. Mr. Westcott consciously and completely 
ignores the existence of critical scholarship as applied to 
the text of the Bible. Strange that it should be precisely 
those theologians who profess the greatest reverence for the 
exact text of Scripture, who are least willing that any mea- 
sures should be adopted for placing it in the hands of the 
people ! 

In a very different spirit from Mr. Westcott’s book is con- 
ceived the beautiful little edition of the English New Tes- 
tament,* which Baron Tauchnitz, of Leipzig, has just issued 
as the thousandth volume of his “Collection of British 
Authors.” It is edited by Professor Tischendorf, who has 
prefixed a brief Introduction, in which he gives an account 
of the Vatican, the Alexandrine and the Sinaitic MSS., and 
their general relation to the imperfect text from which our 
Authorized Version was made. The text of this edition is 
of course that which we find in our Bibles ; but at the bot- 
tom of each page are noted, in English, the various readings 
found in the MSS. above mentioned, and here referred to 
as A, V.,S. The type used is, though not very large, 
exceedingly clear ; and the edition, when rescued from the 
insecurity of paper covers by a decent binding, will be neat 
and almost elegant. But its great merit is, that it brings 
visibly before the English reader, not only the fact that 
there are various readings of the text of the New Testament, 
but that the best authorities differ materially from that form 
of the text which the English Church seems contentedly to 
accept as final. If, as we have heard, this little edition has 
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* The New Testament: the Authorized English Version: with Introduction, 
and various Readings from the three most celebrated MSS. of the Original Greek 
Text. By Constantine Tischendorf. Leipzig: Tauchnitz. 1869. 
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alteady obtained a large circulation, and will probably 
obtain one still larger, it will exercise a strong, even if 
silent, influence in the direction of that revision of the En- 
glish Bible which is so imperatively needed. 

It is not necessary to say much in recommendation of so 
approved a work as the late Professor Bleek’s “ Introduc- 
tion to the Old Testament,* now for the first time intro- 
duced to the English reader. The translation is well exe- 
cuted, so far as we can judge without the opportunity of 
compating it with the original: the sentences flow easily, 
and the ear is not tortured with uncouth idioms which 
have too manifestly a Teutonic birth. The plan of the 
work is very comprehensive: it begins with a chapter on 
the previous literature of the subject, which is followed by 
another on the languages of the Old Testament. Then each 
book is carefully studied in connection with the three great 
divisions into which the Canon is divided ; and the whole 
is concluded by a section on the history of the Canon itself, 
and a second on the history of the Text down to the present 
time. The work is thus a repertory of information upon 
the literary history of the Old Testament. In a complete 
survey of the whole subject, the reader will not expect to 
find the minute statements and discussions which charac- 
terize special introductions to the several books; but it 
appears to us that Dr. Bleek has been very successful in 
preserving a due proportion among the separate sections of 
his work, as well as between the parts and the whole. And 
it will be at once obvious to the student, that in keeping 
closely to the literary side of his subject, he not only secures 
@ certain unity and completeness of plan, but succeeds in 
avoiding many questions which, though considered matters 
for unprejudiced discussion in Germany, would almost cer- 
tainly put a stamp of neologian heresy upon his book in 
England. 

erhaps this, combined with a certain caution and mode- 
ration of tone, explains the fact (not without significance) 
that this book is issued from the close of Lincoln Cathe- 
dral. Canon Venables, in the Preface, in which he recom- 
mends it to the English public, dwells a good deal upon 





* An Introduction to the Old Testament, by Johannes Bleek : translated by 
G. H. Venables, Edited by Rev. Edmund Venables, M.A., Canon Residentiary 
of Lincoln. 2 vols. London: Bell and Daldy. 1869. 
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Professor Bleek’s “ unquestionable orthodoxy,”-—though he 
admits that orthodoxy is “to a considerable extent a rela- 
tive term,” and that this particular orthodoxy is to be 
looked at “from a German point of view.” And he inter. 
poses a faint protest, which will not weigh much against 
the careful investigations which follow, against some of the 
conclusions of modern criticism, from which only an En- 
glish theologian finds himself able to dissent without fear 
or hesitation. At the same time, the whole tone of the 
Preface, taken in connection with that of the book which 
it introduces, is reassuring to those who were beginning to 
believe that, with a few honourable exceptions, the English 
clergy were setting their faces like a flint against free theo- 
logical inquiry. But it is interesting to compare the results 
at which Dr. Bleek arrives, with those commonly accepted 
in England and defended by such men as the new Bishop 
of Lincoln. Dr. Bleek thinks that there is a Mosaic element 
in Leviticus, but cannot for a moment believe either that 
the Pentateuch is one book, or that Moses was its author. 
He finds Elohist and Jehovist in Genesis: the reign of 
David is the earliest period to which he can assign the 
reduction of the first four books; and he believes that the 
“book of the law” discovered in the reign of Josiah, and 
written not many years before, was Deuteronomy. He 
separates Isaiah into two parts, due to separate authors ; he 
denies the historical character of the book of Daniel, and 
does not believe that the Daniel there depicted ever lived. 
He brings down the book of Job to a very low date; and 
describes Canticles as a love-song, in which there is no 
mystic meaning. He reduces to the utmost the predictive 
element in prophecy, and is excessively cautious as to spe- 
cific Messianic predictions. In all this, and much more of 
the same kind, there is nothing with which theological 
students are not perfectly familiar ; the curious thing is to 
see such views introduced into England under the cover of 
orthodoxy, even though “relative” and from “a German 
point of view.” 

While we thank Mr. Venables very heartily for having 
put so excellent a work within reach of the English reader, 
we cannot help pointing out that, though the literary side 
of these questions may be kept separate for discussion, the 
results arrived at cannot be hindered from having their 
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effect upon matters of faith. To instance a form of argu- 
ment very common in England—but which Dr. Bleek is 
much too sound a scholar to have anything to do with—the 
Mosai¢ authorship of the Pentateuch is constantly bound 
up with the authority of Christ. Christ quoted Moses as 
the author of the Pentateuch—what can be more decisive ? 
Such an amateur critic as the present Lord Chancellor, for 
instance, thinks that the case is settled beyond appeal. But 
if, apart from statements in the New Testament, it be proved 
to demonstration (as nearly all competent scholars think 
that it already is proved, and as the majority of men will 
think before many years are passed) that the Pentateuch 
contains tndeniable evidence of composite authorship and 
a post-Mosaic origin, what becomes of the authority on 
which this untenable view has been rashly rested? The 
authority of Moses has been stayed upon that of Christ: if 
the weaker portion of the edifice fall, must it not drag down 
the stronger with it ? 

Mr. Sharpe has at length woven his various critical re- 
searches into a continuous “ History of the Hebrew Nation 
and its Literature.”* Mr. Sharpe’s judgments are always 
independent and vigorous ; but we cannot help regretting 
that the form of his work is such as to prevent his giving 
at greater length reasons for statements which at first sight 
seem somewhat startling. His narrative commences with 
a description of the condition of the Israelites in the land 
of Canaan under the Judges. The history of their flight 
out of Egypt and their conquest of Canaan under the 
generalship of Joshua, related in the Pentateuch and book 
of Joshua, is dismissed as “so far modern that it is difficult 
to determine what portion of historic truth they contain. 
The name of Moses their leader must, in Isaiah lxiii. 11, be 
translated the Raiser-wp, as if so named because he raised 
up the nation.” Mr. Sharpe leaves us further in doubt 
about the reality of Moses, by placing the ten command- 
ments in the time of David or soon after (though it is sug- 
gested that in an older form they may have been arranged 
by Samuel), explaining that “it was probably the first of 
the series of laws, which were added from time to time 





* History of the Hebrew Nation and its Literature. By Samuel Sharpe. 
London. *1869. 
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during the next five hundred years.” And it is not ob- 
scurely hinted that the historic personality of Aaron is, to 
say the least, uncertain, for “the word Aron, an ark, seems 
to have given to the priests who carried the ark the name 
of the Sons of Aaron. Many names in the early genealogies 
seem to have been formed in this way.” Mr. Sharpe con- 
cedes that the belief that the forefathers, or rather the 
founders, of the Israelite nation had been at one time in 
bondage in Lower Egypt, was so firmly held by their de- 
scendants that there can be no reason to doubt it. He is 
of opinion, however, that 

“the several tribes who are described in the book of Judges, 
which seems to be the oldest book in the Bible, were formed of 
a population far more numerous than the small body of men who 
could have been living in the land of Goshen in Lower Egypt, 
or even than that larger body which afterwards crossed the 
Jordan to attempt to gain land in Canaan. Those who entered 
the country with arms in their hands were no doubt welcomed 
by others whose families had never been in Egypt. It would 
seem as if some parts of Canaan had been for a long time previous 
quietly inhabited by men of the Hebrew race. This remark 
particularly applies to parts of Judah, to the neighbourhood of 
Hebron, where we hear of no wars between the new comers and 
the old inhabitants.” 


Beginning from this sure ground of history, Mr. Sharpe 
traces with great acuteness the legislation which the wants 
of the nation, especially under the new circumstances of 
the monarchy, from time to time required. Assuming that 
“among the Israelites, as among other nations, laws were 
not written until the occasion for them had arisen,” Mr. 
Sharpe has attempted to put many of the principal portions 
of the Pentateuch into chronological order, corresponding 
to the successive developments of the national history. He 
seems to us more successful in dealing with the legislation 
than with the different narratives, where the evidence is of 
a more doubtful and delicate character, and the curtness of 
his decisions frequently leaves the impression, doubtless 
unintentionally, of some arbitrariness of judgment. 

The prophetic writings are submitted to as searching an 
analysis as the Pentateuch ; and the process of disintegra- 
tion is carried so far that only a few of the minor prophets 
escape whole. The writings under the name of Isaiah are 
VOL. VI. U 
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distributed among at least six authors ; and even the work 
of the Great Unknown, Isaiah xl—1xvi., is arranged and sub- 
divided chronologically, the concluding passage, Is. 1xiii. 7 
—lxvi. (as well as Lamentations v.), being assigned to the 
time of Antiochus Epiphanes. In like manner, the general 
promises of restoration in Isaiah (ii. 1—4, iv. 2—6), in 
Amos (ix. 11—15), Joel (ii. 28—iii. 3), and Micah iv. 1— 
v. 9), are all eliminated and postponed to the time of the 
captivity. Mr. Sharpe does not seem to us to have enough 
sympathy with the strong imaginative cnsiyht of the pro- 
phets, whose anticipations of the future, vague and indeter- 
minate enough, are surely not regularly to be classed as 
prophecies post eventwm. 

The Song of Solomon, again, is strangely brought down 
to the age of Alexander the Great, in spite of its plainly 
local colouring. And the unity of the book of Daniel is 
disturbed by the assignment of chap. ix. to the year 51 B.C., 
when the Hebrew canon was closed ; although some literary 
activity continued to manifest itself in the apocryphal writ- 


ings, as, for example, in the composition of the book of 


Judith, which is placed in Vespasian’s reign, while the 
Wisdom of Solomon is treated as a Christian work. Mr. 
Sharpe displays great ingenuity in the reference of many 
of the Psalms to particular epochs and events in the na- 
tional history ; and his comments and illustrations of their 
obscurities are some of the happiest portions of his book. 
His independence of accepted critical judgments is nowhere 
more curiously shewn than in his treatment of the book of 
Job as a whole; he places it, chiefly on the evidence of 
Elihu’s discourses, at the time of the captivity. It is sin- 
gular that he should have failed to appreciate the diversities 
which have led the majority of critics to detach these as 
subsequent additions to the main plan of the book, while in 
other cases he is only too quick to detect marks of a later 
origin.* 

Mr. Sharpe’s criticism is much more interesting than his 
narrative. We are grateful to him for his fearlessness and 
originality, and if his results should not always stand the 
test of subsequent investigation—through excess of trust in 








* e.g. where Numb. xxiv. 17—19 is referred to the time of Judas Mac- 
cabeeus. 
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special methods—they will at least serve to foster a like 
care and conscientiousness in the formation of pure critical 
opinion. 

“Le Christianisme Libéral et le Miracle,”’* is the name 
given by M. Félix Pécaut to four “conferences” which he 
has just delivered at Nimes, Neufchitel and Paris. They 
will be found reprinted in extenso in the number for the 
10th March of the Disciple de Jesus Christ, the organ of 
M. Martin Paschoud and his friends.f The “discourses” 
are extremely remarkable, and we are not surprised to 
learn from the newspapers, L’Opinion Nationale and Le 
Protestant Libéral, that their delivery has caused very 
considerable commotion. Their general drift and the nature 
of the impression they have made, may perhaps best be 
gathered from the following passages, which we translate 
from Le Protestant Libéral in speaking of their delivery at 
Neufchatel, and from L’Opinion Nationale (a very influen- 
tial French journal) in describing their effect in Paris. 

After speaking of the efforts made by the orthodox party 
to prevent attendance, and the signal failure of the same, 
the writer goes on to say : 

“The greater part of the audience was composed of men who 
probably had not entered a church for many a day, till M. Pécaut 
brought them there. To describe the effect he produced on them 
would be impossible. They seemed to feel equal surprise and 
pleasure at hearing expressed, with such force of logic and such 
eloquence, the ideas vaguely formed in their own minds. It is 
true, then (they seemed to discover), that it is possible to have a 
religion, and to keep for us and ours all the treasures of the moral 
tradition of Christianity, without being obliged to believe in all 
the miracles, all the dogmas, heaped together in the shape of 
Christian doctrine! It is true, then, that there may be a Church 
open to the very freest of free-thinkers! M. Pécaut did not 
merely affirm it, he made it to be felt; his orthodox hearers 
themselves involuntarily felt that it is possible to be an excellent 
Christian without believing in the divinity of Jesus or in his 
resurrection... . Some of the auditory, who did not know M. 
Pécaut, expected very different things—stormy debates or bitter 
attacks on miracles and dogmas. They were greatly astonished 
to find themselves in the presence of a man who, though as 


* Le Christianisme Libéral et le Miracle. Paris: Cherbuliez et Cie. Bro- 
chure in 8vo. 1869. 

+ Paris: Germer Builliere. 1869. 
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free-thinking, as rationalistic, as radical, as any one of them, yet 
knew how to stir in their hearts the most profound fibres of the 
religious sentiment. They anticipated that the interest of these 
conferences would consist in negations of the deity of Christ and 
of the infallibility of Scripture. But though those negations 
came stronger, more categorical and bolder, than they had sup- 
posed, the interest was not centred upon them; the key-note 
was altogether different. Never were there delivered discourses 
more full of denials in matter of theology ; but never also were 
there sermons more edifying. This is the great originality of 
M. Peécaut, and it has caused a profound sensation at Neufchatel, 
where hitherto no medium was known between pietistic ortho- 
doxy and Voltairian incredulity.” 

The result, as the writer goes on to state, is the rise of a 
free religious society at Neufchatel, a society, one of whose 
most prominent and active members is M. Desor, the friend 
of Theodore Parker and the distinguished antiquarian and 
naturalist, to whoin the most interesting discoveries con- 
cerning the Swiss lacustrine habitations are due. In Berne 
also, we are informed, the liberal movement has been 
quickened, and a Reformverein, or free religious union, has 
been established. Thus the excitement caused originally 
by M. Buisson’s attack on Old Testament morality as a bad 
guide in education, and the outcry thereupon raised by the 
orthodox papers, has led, through the consequent invitation 
to M. Pécaut to lecture at Neufchatel, to a very important 
stirring of the waters of religious life in Switzerland. At 
Chaux-le-Fonds and at Nimes, where the conferences were 
repeated, similar feelings were excited. But in Paris, M. 
Pécaut has been appreciated even more than elsewhere. 
The Opinion Nationale, Feb. 18th, says of his conferences : 

“The words of M. Pécaut, without being of those which 
address themselves to our nervous sensibility, are such as pene- 
trate farthest into the heart. In what he says there is not a 
word to be lost, not a phrase on which it is not well to meditate 
The vast and intelligent audience which crowded to hear his 
conferences proved that such was their judgment by their sus- 
tained and respectful attention.” 

We are glad to see that the translation of Spinoza’s theo- 
logico-political treatise,* first published almost contempo- 





* Tractatus Theologico-Politicus. By Benedict de Spinoza. From the Latin. 
With an Introduction and a few Notes by the Translator. Second Edition. 
London: Triibner. 1868. 
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raneously with the First Part of Bishop Colenso’s work on 
the Pentateuch, has reached a second edition. The trans- 
lator, to judge from a spirited Preface prefixed to the present 
edition, has met with some hard knocks from the orthodox 
critics, but we think most_right-minded persons will be 
willing to acknowledge that they owe him a debt of grati- 
tude for his labour of love. As to the work itself, it will 
always retain its interest, both for its author’s sake, and as 
being a remarkable anticipation of some of the results of 
modern Biblical -criticism. The object of the work, it is 
well known, was to vindicate freedom of thought and free- 
dom of discussion, and to shew that those nights cannot 
be denied with safety either to religion or the state ; and if 
the method strikes one as extraordinary and by no means 
calculated to gain the end, it has the advantage at least of 
introducing us to the religious views held by so distin- 
guished a philosopher. A modern writer advocating tole- 
ration would endeavour to guard against the suspicion of 
needing it for himself, or would at all events avoid parading 
vpinions contrary to those usually received. Spinoza, how- 
ever, pursues a bolder course. His method involves a 
careful examination of the Bible, starting with a repudia- 
tion of the common assumption that it is everywhere in- 
spired and literally true. The conclusions arrived at, though 
not of course based upon the same minute criticism as has 
been since applied, are in their broad features very similar 
to those which have recently gained currency through the 
pen of the Bishop of Natal. Spinoza, indeed, was not 
acquainted with the composite character of the Pentateuch 
as indicated by the use of the words Llohim and Jehovah, 
but he is quite clear that it is not the work of Moses, but 
written long afterwards. In fact, he makes Ezra the author 
of all the historical books of the Old Testament. The poli 

tical part of the treatise may perchance please some who 
dislike the religious part, while with all who love real free- 
dom, whatever their opinions may be, in State or Church, 
the contrary must be the case. Spinoza leans too much 
to arbitrary views of government, and his work is pervaded 
by a tone of lofty disdain for the “vulgar.” His doctrine 
that “religious worship and pious practices” “are to be de- 
termined by the ruling powers alone, who are at the same 
time to be the judges of their worth and fitness,” reads oddly 
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enough just now, though no doubt easily explicable from 
the very different relations of Church and State in those 
days. 

There is a superstition lingering in many devout minds, 
that thoroughness of intellectual inquiry is in some way 
connected with a lamentable lack of reverence. If a 
preacher have the general repute of discussing theological 
subjects with the freshness of modern thought, the con- 
clusion that he cannot have the lowliness of true Christian 
piety, although not perhaps fairly shaped as a definite state- 
ment, surrounds his name with a mist of prejudice. We 
believe, however, that a frank freedom of theological thought 
is profoundly connected both with a noble directness of 
moral judgment and a healthful clearness of spiritual in- 
sight. The third volume of “The Sling and the Stone”* 
affords a fair illustration of this position. The book is, and 
is meant to be, a challenge, not (as the author explains) to 
ecclesiastical law, or the endurance of polemical orthodoxy, 
but to every man calling himself a Christian. An answer 
is demanded (no less emphatic a word will express the 
tone of the sermons) from every reader to questions so 
clearly expressed that it is impossible to misunderstand 
their meaning: Are these things so? Is this true or false ? 
We are not sure whether this prominent tendency to demand 
answers may not arouse an unthinking anger in those 
whose conversion might have been secured by less aggressive 
process ; but we are equally convinced that our clergy and 
laity need to learn more fully the power which earnestness, 
honesty and courage ought to have in atoning for hastiness 
of intellectual expression. 

The preacher, we believe, who encounters with unshrink- 
ing manliness the difficulties of modern theology, will be 
uplifted by his very faithfulness to the higher regions of 
spiritual discernment. Mr. Voysey speaks evidently from 
the education of experience, when he describes the way in 
which a new teacher who finds himself called, by a voice 
whose commands cannot be silenced, to utter thoughts 
intensely true to himself, but wild and erroneous to others, 
is driven more and more “to trust in the Lord with all his 


* The Sling and the Stone, Vol. IIT. By Charles Voysey, B. A., Vicar of 
Healiugh. London: Triibner and Co, 
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heart, and lean not to his own understanding.” The bold- 
ness of research is connected with the humility of trust. 
In this volume, as its predecessors, Mr. Voysey utters his 
opinions with no uncertain sound ; but there is, we think, 
an increase of power in those passages addressed to the 
conscience and the soul. 

Discussions are frequent at the present day upon the 
supposed waning of the influence of the pulpit. We would 
suggest that the experiment be more commonly tried, whe- 
ther intellectual frankness will not increase the earnestness 
of moral appeal and deepen the reverence of prayer. 

“Words from a Layman’s Ministry”* contains a touch- 
ing record of a Christian life and ministry, unaffected and 
genial in devoutness, and manifesting the rare combination 
of practical worldly energy with meditative fervour, and of 
clear thought with spiritual grace. The Layman Minister 
was a barrister in full practice at Barnard Castle, whose 
business capacities, guided by a singular directness and 
intensity of moral purpose, made themselves keenly felt 
through all the social organizations of that district. Although 
educated as a Wesleyan, he could not resist the claims of 
awakened theological inquiry, aud had the courage to join 
a small Free Christian congregation, at that time composed 
of none but men of the very humblest position in the town. 

“To join them was to incur great social odium, just at the time 
that he was struggling to make his way in the world ; and what 
to Mr. Brown’s affectionate disposition was a still greater trial, it 
would arouse the opposition of all his intimate friends. For some 
time he hesitated. An intimate friend of those days has told me 
how more than once he got to the front door of his house, and 
lifted the latch to go to the meeting-place and avow that he had 
come to cast in his lot with the little flock, and yet drew back. 
However, he did not hesitate long.” t 

Of this little community he soon became the religious 
instructor and spiritual guide. The Discourses now pub- 
lished are characterized by a happy blending of that glowing 
devotion which has given Wesleyanism its higher life, with 

* Words from a Layman’s Ministry: Discourses preached in the Free Chris- 
tian Church, Barnard Castle, by the late George Brown. Edited by the Rev. 
J. J. Tayler, B.A. With Memorial Sketch by the Rev. B. Herford. London : 
Whitfield. 

+ Memoir, p. 15. 
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the intellectual clearness of a more liberal theology. Mr. 
Brown’s own words* evidently express his deepest convic- 
tion: “Oh how blessed would it be if the leading element 
of the ages of faith and prayer would at last come to blend 
itself with our philanthropic efforts, and complete the glory 
of this advanced era of culture.” Without offering any new 
solutions of world-vexing problems, these “ Words from a 
Layman’s Ministry” permit the light of a free theology to 
shine through them, while they are pervaded by a childlike 
longing for personal communion with God, a delight in 
religion as a living condition of the soul, and a spirit of 
kindly goodness giving to trifles a grace of piety. 

Under the title “ Misread Passages of Scripture,’ Mr. 
Baldwin Brown gives us a small volume of sermons, “a 
part of a series which the author projected, but which 
through ill health he has been unable to complete.” They 
would have been interesting sermons to listen to; they 
have considerable force and variety of expression, and are 
everywhere distinguished by great moral earnestness. But 
in order to give them any real influence, as Mr. Brown 
desires, upon “the conflict of thought on theological sub- 
jects, which waxes rather than wanes year by year,” they 
want a firm basis of scientific thought. No reader would 
gather from this volume the light in which the anthor re- 
gards the Scripture, the misread passages of which he pro- 
fesses to explain; he expounds just in the same way, 
“Cursed is the ground for thy sake,” and “My kingdom is 
not of this world.” And yet if any question is involved 
more than another in the conflict of theological thought, it 
is whether to Christians of the present day there is not the 
most vital difference between the words of the Hebrew 
legend which records the Jewish view of the beginning of 
our race, and those which claim to have proceeded from the 
lips of Christ. Nor is any misreading of Scripture so preg- 
nant of error as that which, treating them by the same 
method of exposition, places them by implication upon the 
same level. 

Dr. Emmanuel Bonavia, who dates from Lucknow, en- 


= 2 2. 
+ Misread Passages of Scripture. By J. Baldwin Brown, B.A. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1869. 
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deavours in his “Contributions to Christology,”* to explain 
some at least of the miracles of Christ by the phenomena 
of animal magnetism. There are reported marvels which 
will not yield to this treatment ; but we are far from think- 
ing that the phenomena upon the border-land between spirit 
and sense have yet been adequately investigated ; and we 
have a word of welcome for any attempt to take them out 
of the hands of charlatanerie, and to submit them to scien- 
tific analysis, although in the present state of the subject 
we are not sanguine of much solid result—“The Second 
Death, and the Restoration of all Things,”+ is one of the 
numerous attempts now being made, by men who are un- 
willing to run counter to the letter of Scripture, to evade 
the doctrine of eternal punishment. The way in which Mr. 
Andrew Jukes, the author of the volume in question, ac- 
complishes this feat to his own satisfaction, would hardly 
interest readers of this Review, who for the most part reach 
the same goal by a shorter and Jess tangled path. But the 
volume is not without its interest, as forming one element 
in the many-voiced protest which the religious conscience 
of the age is constantly uttering against the most hideous 
doctrine of common orthodoxy.—The lover of metaphysical 
investigations will find something worth his attention in 
the “Leaves”{ from an old student’s writing-desk. The 
author discusses Sir W. Hamilton’s theory of perception, 
disputes his doctrine of the “relativity” of human know- 
ledge, and proves against him that our knowledge is not 
bounded by our consciousness. We do not venture to pro- 
nounce how far he has succeeded in his attempts to point 
out inconsistencies or detect fallacies in the great meta- 
physician, as we do not propose here to enter upon the con- 
troversy. It must suffice to say that he grapples with his 
antagonist with no weak hand, and that his essay bears 
the marks of careful reading and much thought.—* Quiet 
Thoughts for the Day of Rest,’§ is a selection of religious 





* Contributions to Christology. By Emmanuel Bonavia, M.D., Lucknow. 
London: Triibner. 1869. 

+ The Second Death and the Restoration of all Things, &c. &. By Andrew 
Jukes. Second Edition. London: Longmans. 1869. 

t Leaves from my Writing-desk : being Tracts on the Question, What do we 
Know? By an Old Student. London: Whitfield. 1868. 

§ Quiet Thoughts for the Day of Rest. Published by the Manchester Dis- 
trict Sunday-School Association. 1869. 
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poetry which “has a mission of its own: to bring to the 
cottage home of the Sunday scholar some few of those gems 
of English religious poetry which are already household 
words among those who can afford to buy costly books.” 
It is hardly possible to bring such selections as this to any 
fair standard of criticism; no two editors would conceive 
or execute their work alike; and at least as much variation 
of taste may be predicated of readers. Suffice it then to say 
that this little book, which is produced at a very low price, 
contains much admirable poetry of the highest and most 
enduring kind, and that its outward form is extremely 
elegant. Our only fear is, lest its beauty may prove too 
refined for the work which it has to do. 

Of pamphlets which lie upon our table we may mention, 
“The Catholic Church in America,’* a lecture delivered by 
Dr. Thaddeus Butler, of Chicago, before a literary society 
connected with the Catholic University of Ireland. It is 
composed in a strain of fervid rhetoric, narrating the efforts, 
the sacrifices and the triumphs of the Latin Church in 
America from the day when Columbus invoked the blessing 
of the Virgin upon his voyage, to the erection of the latest 
cathedral in the newest city of the West. For those who 
can read between the lines, the tale of unrelaxed effort and 
adaptive changefulness is very interesting: but no one 
should trust Dr. Butler's historical statements without being 
prepared to season them with more than a grain of salt— 
Among the tracts recently issued by Mr. Scott, of Ramsgate, 
the most noticeable is one entitled “The Gospel of the 
Kingdom,”+ in which the author, who describes himself as 
a “ Beneficed Clergyman of the Church of England,” main- 
tains, with thoughtful adduction of much scripture evidence, 
that Christ and his apostles preached a temporal or millen- 
nial kingdom alone, and that it was only upon the disap- 
pointment of this anticipation that the Church put a spiritual 
meaning upon words which had at first been rightly taken 
in a literal sense. We cannot wholly coincide in this 
view, although, in common with all candid interpreters of 
the New Testament, we admit the existence in it of Messi- 


* The Catholic Church in America : a Lecture, &. By T. J. Butler, D.D., 
Chicago. Dublin: Kelly. 1869. 

+ The Gospel of the Kingdom. By a Beneticed Clergyman of the Church 
of England. Published by Thomas Scott, Ramsgate. 
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anic expectations which were never fulfilled ; but we can 
very heartily commend both the spirit and the ability with 
which the author defends his thesis——*“ Truth versus Edi- 
fication,"* is the title of a little brochure—apparently a 
reprint from some magazine—in which Mr. W. R. Greg 
administers a very just and severe rebuke to Mr. Matthew 
Arnold for his article in “ Macmillan,” entitled “The Bishop 
and the Philosopher.” Mr. Arnold, as many readers will 
recollect, maintained that the publication of Dr. Colenso’s 
researches into the Pentateuch was inexpedient, even sup- 
posing them to be true: Mr. Greg, with exceeding force and 
point, vindicates the right of the unlearned to participation 
in the results of religious investigation.—From a very distant 
region of thought comes to us a new edition of Anselm’s 
tract, “Cur Deus Homo,”+ in which, more than in Augustine 
or in Paul, may be found the basis of the popular doctrine 
of the Atonement. Professor Fritzsche, the editor, claims 
to have made important emendations in the text, by help 
of those hitherto uncollated MSS. which he has found in 
the library of the Canton of Ziirich. To all who are inte- 
rested in the gradual development of Christian doctrine, it 
is not necessary to do more than notify the issue, in this 
accurate and convenient form, of a well-known book. 

A very remarkable pamphlet, of which we must give a 
more specific account, is entitled, “The Church's Creed, or 
the Crown’s Creed,” } and takes the form of a Letter to Arch- 
bishop Manning, from Mr. E. 8. Ffoulkes, who is one of the 
ablest and most thoughtful men whom the Roman has suc- 
ceeded in drawing away from the Anglican Church. But 
unfortunately for himself, Mr. Ffoulkes has preserved within 
the borders of his new communion the habits of inquiry 
and reflection which brought him there, and is the furthest 
possible from the mood of blind submission which is cha- 
racteristic of most converts. He professes himself a sincere 
Roman Catholic, but it is after a pattern of his own; and 
he passes judgment upon the policy and practice of Rome 


* Truth versus Edification. By W. R. Greg. London: Triibner. 1869. 
+ Anselmi Cantuariensis Archiepiscopi Libri Duo, Cur Deus Homo, recensuit 
O. F. Fritzsche. Turici: Orelli, 1868. 

t The Chureh’s Creed, or the Crown’s Creed: a Letter to the Most Rev. 
Archbishop Manning, <c. Ke. By Edmund 8, Ffoulkes, B.D. London; Huges, 
No date. 
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as freely as ever, and more impartially. The result is the 
present Letter. Archbishop Manning had been criticising 
the position of the English Church in its present difficulties, 
and taunts the Sacerdotal party with their enforced submis- 
sion in matters of doctrine to the Crown. “But are we 
any better off?” retorts Mr. Ffoulkes,—and then goes on to 
prove very conclusively, that the “ Filioque” in the Nicene 
Creed was introduced and maintained there by lay influence 
alone, and in opposition to the will of the Church. “ Ree- 
cared inaugurated the addition; Charlemagne patronized 
it; and Henry IL. got it adopted by the Popes themselves.” 
But this is only a part of the long and heavy indictment 
which Mr. Ffoulkes brings against the Church of Rome— 
always, be it observed, with careful adduction of proof. 
“Irresistible to my mind are the evidences that it is her 
conduct, more than anything else, which has divided Christendom 
—her conduct since she became a Court as well as a Church— 
not her faith, but her policy for the last thousand years, dating 
from her endowment under Charlemagne. Eminent saints and 
doctors of the middle ages, if they mean anything, have asserted 


as much: I have nothing to do but to adopt their language.”* 

And again : 

“ History deposes unhesitatingly, that Rome rose to the emi- 
nence which she occupied in the 13th century, when at her 
zenith—and from which, in the providence of God, she has been 
gradually but surely descending ever since—most unrighteously 
as concerns the Church —the whole Church I mean—by fraud and 
force ; by the weapons of the weak and the weapons of the 
strong, alternately put into her hand, and employed by her as 
legitimate, for the spread of her own power, to the dismember- 
ment and destruction of the Church at large.” + 

Then in the second and even more powerful part of his 
Letter, Mr. Ffoulkes appeals to the practical reason against 
the overweening pretensions of Rome. We cannot find 
room for extracts, but his argument is briefly this: ‘The 
Sacraments are the life of the Christian: I myself live by 
them. Of these, only one, that of Baptism, is allowed to 
be doubtfully valid in the Church of England ; the rest are 
but pseudo Sacraments. But though I now live by Roman, 
T know that I formerly lived by Anglican Sacraments ; the 


* P14. + Pp. 26, 27. 
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spiritual effects now experienced by me do not differ from 
those of former days. So, comparing the Archbishop of 
Westminster with the Archdeacon of Chichester, can it be 
said that one is not a natural growth out of the other, and 
that the virtues and graces which adorn the Roman were 
not first learned and practised in the Anglican communion ? 
Nay, in many things the spiritual and moral advantage is 
on the side of England ; there are characteristics of English 
piety which are less marked within the limits of the 
Roman obedience, and notorious corruptions in the unre- 
formed not to be found in the Reformed Church.’ All this 
is urged at considerable length, with great strength of 
reasoning and felicity of statement ; while the force of the 
whole is enhanced by the writer’s constant and sincere pro- 
fession of attachment to the incorrupt doctrines of the 
Church of Rome, and acceptance of her legitimate claims. 

The present issue of this pamphlet is, we believe, the 
twelfth thousand ; but neither Dr. Manning nor any of his 
subordinates have deigned to take notice of its arguments 
and appeals. On the contrary, we are assured by one of 
the Catholic papers, that the arm and not the pen of the 
Church is to be invoked against Mr. Ffoulkes. It is easier 
to silence than to answer him. No one is to be allowed to 
remain within the sacred fold to disseminate heresy ; and 
unless Mr. Ffoulkes retracts, he is to be denied the Sacra- 
ments, and if needful to be excommunicated. We await 
the issue with much interest. In the mean time, this 
pamphlet remains a most powerful dissuasive to those 
titualists who are looking longingly towards Rome, and a 
better defence of their present position than any they have 
themselves put forth. 

Mr. Martineau, in his “ New Affinities of Faith, a Plea 
for Free Christian Union.”* is at one with Mr. Ffoulkes 
in his desire for the re-union of Christendom, though he 
approaches the subject from the opposite side. Tt is not 
necessary to attempt to give an outline of his general argu- 
ment, which he has himself developed in these pages,+ nor 
to remark that this pamphlet is distinguished by his accus- 
tomed force and beauty of statement. The most noticeable 





* The New Affinities of Faith: a Plea for Free Christian Union. By James 
Martineau. London: Williams & Norgate. 1869. 


+ Vol. III. p. 296. 
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part of it is his reply to the objection made by Mr. F. W. 
Newman to the Free Christian Union, that by its adop- 
tion of the word Christian into its title it shuts out the 
devout Theist, whether Jew, Brahmin or Mohammedan. 
To this, Mr. Martineau answers in the only possible way : 


“ Action, however large its principle, must take its cases one 
by one: and the range of cases which any given instrument can 
reach lies within strict limits. To assign and to keep these 
limits is not to betray the principle, but to lend it the efficiency 
of practical wisdom. If a man founds an hospital, it is no impu- 
tation on his universal humanity that its provisions extend no 
further than the boundaries of Middlesex; nor would even 
Surrey people charge him with inconsistency, though he should 
preface his bequest with acknowledgment, in general terms, of 
the duty of helping the distressed. If a Wesley or a Brainerd 
chooses to address himself to some class specially accessible to 
him in all localities, and to leave others to agencies distinct, the 
selection does not derogate from his impartial ‘zeal for souls.’ 
The apostle Paul’s gospel was not less comprehensive because 
his missionary field was the Gentile world, and he abandoned 
the Jewish pale to the Judaic twelve. Similarly, the Free Chris- 
tian Union chooses, in preference to foreign religions, ‘the Chris- 
tian life’ at home as its province for carrying out a principle 
intrinsically applicable beyond, and tries to organize a service 
fittest for this work. Mahomedans and Hindoos would help it 
about as well as those who ‘seemed to be pillars’ at Jerusalem 
would have ‘added to’ Paul at Athens. ‘To found a charge of 
exclusiveness on such practical limitation of instruments and 
work is as reasonable in the one case as in the other. The phrase 
‘Christian Union,’ then, like the phrase ‘ Gentile Church,’ marks 
only the main recruiting tield and sphere of operations selected 
for an enterprise which may have other provinces and other 
agencies. Whenever Jews, Mahomedans, and Hindoos apply 
themselves to the same work, they will offend no one by forming 
a Free Jewish Union, a Free Mahomedan Union, a Free Hindoo 
Union: and, meanwhile, they have no ground for offence in the 
example of a Free Christian Union.”* 


* Pp. 27, 28. 
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